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TO  THE  TEACHER. 

The  fundamental  problem  of  the  student  in  history  courses  in  the  secondary  school  is  how 
to  study  efficiently.  The  fundamental  problem  of  every  teacher  of  history  in  high  schools  is  how 
to  teach  the  student  to  study.  One  of  the  most  favorable  signs  of  the  times  in  secondary  education 
is  the  tendency  to  emphasize  this  phase,  and  to  aid  in  its  solution  from  the  administrative  standpoint 
by  introducing  various  plans  for  supervised  study. 

Unsupervised  study  is  inefficient  study.  As  to  what  form  the  supervision  shall  take,  there 
is  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  Local  conditions  may  make  many  ideal  plans  impossible  under 
the  circumstances.  As  to  the  need  for  supervising  and  controlling  the  study  methods  of  the  student, 
however,  there  is  no  room  for  difference  of  opinion. 

In  the  hope  of  assisting  history  teachers  to  solve  this  problem,  this  notebook  has  been  pre- 
pared. It  is  the  outcome  of  the  author's  own  teaching  experience,  and  the  principles  embodied 
in  it  have  been  successfully  tested  in  practice. 

Six  notebooks  are  planned  in  this  series,  some  of  them  yet  in  preparation,  each  to  furnish 
the  basis  for  a  semester's  work.  The  plan  of  the  course  embodies  the  recent  tendency  to  sub- 
ordinate the  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  History  and  to  greatly  extend  the  time  devoted  to  Modern 
and  American  History  and  Civics.  The  content  of  each  semester's  work  is  as  follows: 

1.  Civilization  and  History  of  the  Ancient  World  (to  about  800  A.D.) 

2.  Civilization  and  Development  of  Mediaeval  Europe  (to  about  1648). 

3.  Modern  European  History  to  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  including  American 

Colonial  History. 

4.  The  19th  Century  in  Europe. 

5.  American  National  History,  1783. 

6.  American  Government  and  Civics. 

About  70  lessons  are  planned  in  each  semester's  work,  each  of  which  is  intended  to  serve 
as  the  topic  for  one  recitation.  Each  syllabus  consists  of  an  outline,  and  various  other  helps  which 
are  self-explanatory. 

The  instructions  on  "How  to  Study"  are  the  result  of  the  author's  experience  with  high 
school  freshmen  and  sophomores  during  a  supervised  study  period  daily  of  30  minutes.  It  is  believed 
that  the  principles  embodied  in  these  instructions  are  sound,  and  that  the  students  will  find  it 
helpful  to  follow  them  closely.  The  teacher  should  see  that  these  methods  are  being  used: 

The  instructions  are  divided  into  the  following  sections: 

1.  How  to  study  the  textbook. 

2.  Reading  in  other  books — source  books  and  secondary  works. 

3.  Notebook  exercises — maps,  themes,  outlines. 

4.  Historical  Fiction. 

5.  How  we  know  about  the  past. 

The  first  section  is  an  organized  body  of  suggestions  to  the  pupil  for  use  in  getting  the 
content  of  the  textbook,  fixing  it  firmly  in  mind,  and  evaluating  the  importance  of  the  different 
parts.  The  second  section  proceeds  on  the  hypothesis  that  history  teaching  is  only  half  done 
without  intelligent  use  of  sources  other  than  the  textbook,  and  that  some  training  in  the  use  of 
historical  method  can,  and  should,  be  practised  from  the  earliest  years  of  high  school.  The  third 
section  contains  instructions  to  pupils  how  to  go  about  doing  notebook  assignments  Experience 
has  shown  the  author  that  such  detailed  hints  are  necessary.  The  fourth  section  recognizes  the 
the  value  and  importance  of  reading  good  historical  fiction,  and  includes  a  list  of  some  novels 
adapted  for  the  semester's  reading. 

For  the  section  on  "How  we  know  about  the  Past,"  the  excuse  is  offered  that  a  short  and 
understandable  account  of  the  methods  of  historical  research  is  needed  in  order  that  work  with 
sources  shall  mean  much  to  the  student,  and  that  such  an  account  is  not  available  elsewhere. 

It  is  the  author's  opinion  that  all  these  features  arenecessary  to  the  best  work  in  history.  Local 
conditions  may  make  some  features  impossible.  In  that  case,  the  instructions  on  that  point  can 
be  disregarded.  Where  the  instructions  are  used,  however,  the  teacher  should  insist  that  the 
instructions  should  be  mastered  and  consistently  applied  in  daily  work  until  such  methods  of  work 
become  habitual. 


INSTRUCTIONS    FOR    STUDY. 


The  most  important  thing  for  history  students  to  learn  early  in  the  course  is  how  to  study 
the  lesson  effectively  and  how  to  -perform  well  the  tasks  that  the  teacher  assigns.  If  you  do  not  learn 
these  things  well,  you  are  not  likely  to  learn  much  else.  These  directions  are  prepared  to  help 
you  to  study  effectively.  If  you  will  follow  them  conscientiously  and  carefully  in  the  preparation 
of  each  day's  lesson  you  will  be  richly  repaid  in  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  doing  things  well. 

I.     How  To  STUDY  THE  TEXTBOOK: 

A.  In  the  first  place,  be  sure  that  you  understand  the  assignment  and  know  just  exactly 

what  the  teacher  wants  done.  If  you  are  in  doubt  on  any  point,  ask  the  teacher  to 
explain  more  definitely  what  is  required. 

B.  Review  the  main  points  of  the  lessons  that  you  have  had  that  are  related  to  the  subject 

of  the  new  lesson.  Five  or  ten  minutes  spent  in  a  review  of  this  sort  will  make  it  easier 
to  master  the  new  assignment. 

C.  Read  over  the  assignment  once  to  get  the  main  ideas. 

D.  Look  up  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  all  new  words  and  names. 

E.  Wherever  any  reference  is  made  to  any  place  (city,  mountain  range,  river,  country,  etc.), 

look  it  up  on  the  map  and  fix  it  in  your  memory  so  firmly  that  you  can  locate  it  without 
hesitation  on  the  large  maps  in  the  classroom. 

F.  Study  the  maps  in  the  textbook  and  try  to  estimate  the  importance  of  geographical  facts 

in  determining  historical  events.     You  cannot  understand  history  without  geography. 

G.  Underline  neatly  with  pencil,  sentences  or  words  that  seem  to  you  particularly  important 

or  helpful.  Be  careful,  however,  not  to  do  too  much  of  this,  and  be  sure  that  you  do 
it  neatly. 

H.  Memorize  all  important  names  and  dates. 

/.  In  reading  the  textbook  with  the  purpose  of  remembering  what  you  read  you  are  con- 
fronted with  two  problems: 

1.  To  understand  thoroughly  what  you  are  reading; 

2.  To  fix  all  these  points  in  memory  so  that  you  can  reproduce  them. 

You  will  be  greatly  helped  in  doing  these  things  by  making  an  outline  of  the  assignment, 
for  you  must  understand  what  the  book  means  in  order  to  make  a  good  outline,  and  the  act  of 
writing  it  down  fixes  it  in  mind  so  that  you  can  remember  it  better. 

Usually  each  paragraph  in  your  textbook  has  a  topic  summary  in  heavy  type  at  the  beginning 
of  the  paragraph,  or  in  the  margin.  Read  this.  What  does  it  mean?  Then  read  the  paragraph. 
What  does  each  sentence  mean?  How  does  it  add  to  the  topic  of  the  paragraph?  Are  there  some 
points  in  the  paragraph  of  more  importance  than  others?  If  so,  what  is  the  relation  between  the 
important  topics  and  the  less  important  ones?  Do  the  latter  explain  the  former?  Do  they  give 
you  details  of  the  former?  Try  to  condense  the  meaning  of  each  point  into  four  or  five  well  chosen 
words.  Are  there  any  points  in  the  paragraph  which  do  not  belong  under  the  topic  summary 
of  that  paragraph?  If  you  are  sure  that  they  do  not,  what  topic  summary  would  you  write  out 
to  cover  them?  Do  you  understand  the  paragraph  fully,  the  importance  of  each  sentence  and 
part  of  a  sentence  in  it,  and  the  relations  that  exist  between  the  parts? 

When  you  are  sure  that  you  understand  the  paragraph  fully,  write  out  an  outline  of  it. 
Write  down  the  main  topic  summary  under  a  Roman  numeral  (I,  II).  Then  write  down  the  first 
main  sub-topic  under  a  capital  letter  (A).  Under  this  sub-topic  enter  the  details  that  explain  it, 
under  Arabic  numerals  (1,  2,  3).  Then  pick  out  your  second  main  sub-topic  (B)  and  under  it  enter 
its  sub-topics.  Go  through  the  whole  paragraph  in  this  way.  How  is  the  paragraph  which  you 
have  oulined  related  to  the  main  topic  of  the  lesson?  How  does  it  add  to  the  development  of 
that  topic?  Look  up  from  your  work  and  see  if  you  can  remember  the  points  of  the  paragraph 
and  give  them  in  your  own  words.  If  alone,  you  may  find  it  helpful  to  say  them  aloud.  If  working 
with  a  classmate,  you  can  repeat  them  to  him  and  have  him  criticize  your  recitation,  you  in  turn 
helping  him  in  the  same  way.  If  working  in  the  study  room,  go  through  them  silently  or  moving 
your  lips.  If  you  cannot  give  the  points  of  the  paragraph,  study  your  outline  and  the  paragraph 
until  you  can. 

When  you  have  done  this  to  your  satisfaction,  pass  on  to  the  next  paragraph  and  study  it 
in  the  same  way.  In  what  way  is  each  paragraph  related  to  the  main  topic,  and  to  the  paragraph 
which  went  before?  What  more  do  you  know  about  the  main  topic  after  studying  each  paragraph 
than  you  did  before?  When  you  have  outlined  all  the  paragraphs,  look  up  from  your  work  and  see 
if  you  can  summarize  the  important  points  of  the  whole  lesson  in  the  same  way  as  above.  If  you 
cannot,  study  your  outline  and  the  textbook  again  until  you  can. 

While  this  seems  a  lot  of  trouble,  you  will  find  that  you  can  get  your  lesson  more  quickly 
and  thoroughly  by  this  method  than  without  it.  As  you  become  more  advanced  in  your  work 
and  become  more  experienced  in  study  methods,  you  can  gradually  reduce  the  amount  of  writing 


and  outlining,  if  you  go  through  the  same  process  of  thinking  as  if  you  were  making  an  outline.     In 

other  words,  you  should  always  make  an  outline  in  your  mind,  even  if  you  do  not  commit  it  to 

paper.     Keep  up  the  outlining  however,  until  you  can  get  the  teacher's  permission  to  drop  it.     On 

very  difficult  lessons,  you  may  find  it  useful  to  outline  on  paper,  even  after  years  of  history  study. 

/.  Study  the  pictures  as  carefully  as  the  printed  portion  of  your  textbook.     Many  students 

make  the  mistake  of  simply  looking  at  the  pictures,  and  not  studying  them.     One  can 

learn  just  as  much  from  the  pictures  as  from  the  printed  words.     Close  your  eyes  and 

try  to  see  the  events  or  persons  or  places  of  the  lesson.     Make  a  mental  picture  of  the 

lesson.     Try  to  imagine  yourself  as  being  in  that  place,  or  as  doing  the  things  of  which 

the  lesson  tells.     Try  to  make  the  lesson  as  real  to  your  mind  as  if  you  had  actually 

been  living  in  those  times,  and  had  been  an  actor  in  great  events. 

K.  Refer  to  the  syllabus  and  look  over  the  outline.  Are  there  any  points  in  that  outline 
which  are  not  in  your  own  or  in  the  textbook?  If  so,  look  in  the  list  of  suggested  read- 
ings and  try  to  get  information  on  that  point  from  other  books. 

L.  Refer  to  the  questions  in  the  syllabus  and  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  in  your  textbook. 
Try  to  answer  each  one  of  these,  either  in  writing  or  in  your  mind,  carefully  considering 
all  the  facts.  Make  a  list  of  other  questions  that  occur  to  you  in  regard  to  the  lesson 
and  bring  them  to  class.  These  questions  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  the  causes  of  an  event  or  movement. 

2.  the  results  of  an  event  or  movement. 

3.  the  importance  of  certain  facts.     (Why  do  we  study  them?) 

4.  the  right  or  wrong  of  an  action  or  an  institution.     (What  would  you  have  done?) 

5.  the  moral  character  or  mental  greatness  of  men. 

6.  the  motives,  or  reasons  for  doing  certain  things,  of  men  or  of  governments. 

7.  comparisons  of  men,  institutions,  customs,  nations,  etc.,  with  other  men,    institu- 

tions, etc.  that  you  have  studied.     (WThich  was  the  better?) 

Thinking  about  the  lesson  in  this  way  will  make  the  facts  easier  to  remember,  will  make  the 
lesson  more  interesting,  and  will  make  you  better  thinkers. 

Remember  that  the  test  of  your  lesson  preparation  is  your  ability  to  recite  on  a  given  topic,  or 
on  the  whole  of  the  lesson,  giving  all  the  important  points  under  each  topic,  and  making  clear  the  impor- 
tance of  each,  expressing  your  opinions  of  men  and  institutions,  and  answering  the  questions  expressed 
above  (in  J.)  without  any  assistance  from  the  teacher,  either  by  prompting  or  by  asking  questions.  If 
you  can  do  that,  you  have  prepared  your  lesson  well. 

II.     READING  IN  OTHER  BOOKS. 

Your  textbook  does  not  contain  all  the  material  that  you  should  study  in  order  to  get  a 
proper  understanding  of  your  work.  Only  the  most  important  things  are  in  the  textbook.  Often 
your  textbook  states  a  fact  in  so  general  a  way  and  so  briefly  that  you  cannot  understand  it  without 
reading  more  about  it  in  some  other  work.  The  textbook  contains  only  the  viewpoint  of  one  man; 
to  understand  history  properly  you  should  get  the  viewpoint  of  several  authors,  and  also  read 
from  the  original  sources  and  documents. 

A.  KINDS  OF  REFERENCE  BOOKS: — There  are  two  kinds  of  books  to  which  you  will  be 

referred:  Source  books,  which  contain  documents  or  sources  from  which  we  have  gained 
important  knowledge  or  which  are  interesting  as  illustrations  of  statements  made  in 
your  textbook,  and  secondary  works,  which  are  books  like  your  textbook,  but  usually 
more  detailed  and  complete.  All  secondary  works  are  based  on  a  study  of  sources  or 
documents,  some  of  which  are  contained  in  the  course  books.  In  no  good  secondary 
work  will  you  find  a  statement  which  the  author  could  not  prove  by  reference  to  original 
sources.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  these  two  kinds  of  books,  for  they 
must  be  studied  in  different  ways. 

B.  SOURCE  BOOKS.     (Before  reading  this  section,  read  and  study  carefully  the  section  on  "How 

We  Know  About  The  Past")  Source  books  are  collections  of  some  of  the  most  important 
and  helpful  written  documents.  All  the  operations  of  external  criticism  have  been 
performed  with  these  documents;  they  have  been  restored  and  read.  It  remains  only 
to  interpret  them  and  to  ascertain  from  them  the  facts  of  which  they  are  only  the 
traces  left  to  us. 

In  studying  sources  as  supplementary  reading,  apply  to  them  all  the  tests  of 
internal  or  higher  criticism,  and  read  all  the  sources  that  you  can  find  on  your  point  with 
a  viewtocomparing  them  and  drawing  conclusions  from  them.     Follow  these  directions: 
1.  Find  out  what  you  can  about  the  author.     In  most  source  books,  a  paragraph  or 
two  at  the  beginning  of  each  selection  or  in  the  back  of  the  book,  gives  this  infor- 
mation.    You  can  also  learn  much  about  the  author  while  reading  the  document, 
just  as  you  can  learn  the  character  of  a  man  often  by  hearing  him  speak  or  reading 
his  letter. 


2.  Determine  whether  the  document  is  an  official  record,  an  account  by  an  eye-witness, 

or  an  account  written  by  one  who  got  his  information  from  others. 

3.  Study  the  document  carefully  to  get  what  it  means.     Usually  it  will  be  necessary 

to  outline  the  document  just  as  you  would  outline  your  textbook.  Follow  other 
directions  in  the  section  on  "How  To  Study  The  Textbook"  as  to  new  words, 
use  of  maps,  etc. 

4.  Apply  the  tests  for  good  faith  and  accuracy.     Consider  each  statement  of  the  docu- 

ment separately,  and  ask  if  there  is  any  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  or  truth- 
fulness of  the  statement.  Ask  all  the  questions  given  in  the  section  on  "How 
We  Know  About  The  Past." 

5.  Find  any  other  documents  that  you  can  in  the  same  or  other  source  books,  that 

bear  on  the  same  point.  If  unable  to  do  so,  ask  the  teacher's  help  in  finding 
them.  Study  them  in  the  same  way  as  you  have  studied  the  first  one. 

6.  Studying  all  the  documents  that  you  have  read  and  criticized,  and  applying  to  them 

the  principles  given  at  the  last  of  the  section  on  "How  We  Know  About  the  Past," 
come  to  a  decision  as  to  what  facts  are  proved,  and  what  facts  are  not  proved  or 
are  doubtful.  Be  sure  that  for  each  one  you  can  quote  from  the  documents  definite 
statements  as  to  these  facts.  Write  these  in  your  notebook,  together  with  your 
reasons  for  considering  them  proved  or  doubtful,  and  the  proper  quotations  from 
the  documents  themselves. 

7.  Your  permanent  notebook  should  have  a  section  in  which  you  can  put  the  results 

of  your  source  studies.  Each  study  should  be  recorded  in  this  notebook.  By 
checking  this  notebook  record  the  teacher  will  know  the  amount  and  quality  of 
your  source  work.  Your  notes  should  be  in  the  following  form: 

a.  The  topic  on  which  you  are  studying. 

b.  A  description  of  all  the  documents  studied,  with  the  names  of  their  authors,  if 

any,  and  the  name  of  the  source  book  and  pages  on  which  it  is  to  be  found. 

c.  A  brief  sketch  of  what  you  have  found  out  about  the  author. 

d.  The  outlines  of  each  document,  or  notes  on  each  made  in  studying  it  to  get  its 

meaning. 

e.  What  you  have  found  by  applying  the  tests  for  good  faith  and  accuracy . 

f.  All  the  information  asked  for  in  c,  d,  and  e,  for  each  document  you  have  studied 

in  addition  to  the  first  one. 

g.  The  facts  you  consider  proved,  your  reasons  for  considering  them  proved,  and 

quotations  from  the  sources  to  prove  your  statements, 
h.  The  facts  you  consider  disproved  or  doubtful,  with  your  reasons  for  considering 

them  disproved. 

C.  SECONDARY  WORKS: — The  chief  purpose  of  studying  source  books  is  to  understand  how 
the  historian  works  with  documents.  The  chief  purpose  of  studying  secondary  works 
is  to  gain  more  information  than  your  textbook  contains.  Since  the  purpose  of  studying 
secondary  works  is  to  gain  more  information,  you  should  study  them  in  much  the  same 
way  as  you  study  your  textbook.  In  some  cases  you  should  make  a  careful  outline  of 
the  selection.  In  other  cases,  where  information  is  not  entirely  new  to  you,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  note  down,  point  by  point,  the  new  facts,  or  to  note  down  the  points,  if 
any,  in  which  the  author  disagrees  with  the  author  of  your  textbook.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  room  for  differences  in  ways  of  looking  at  the  same  facts.  Where  you  find 
disagreement  try  to  reach  your  own  conclusion  as  to  which  is  right,  by  further  reading 
and  thinking  of  your  own. 

On  some  readings  which  are  interesting  simply  because  they  seem  to  make  the 
lesson  more  real  to  you,  you  need  take  no  notes  at  all.  You  must  be  the  judge  ordi- 
narily of  how  to  study  this  selection,  and  of  how  carefully  you  must  study  it.  Some- 
times the  teacher  will  assign  definite  readings  to  you  or  to  the  whole  class,  and  specify 
the  method  of  study.  In  general,  a  knowledge  of  what  you  have  read,  definite  enough 
for  you  to  give  some  new  information  of  importance  to  the  class  in  the  recitation, 
will  be  evidence  that  you  have  studied  the  selection  carefully  enough. 
1.  Your  permanent  notebook  should  have  a  section  for  readings  in  secondary  works. 
This  section  should  contain  a  record  of  every  reading  you  have  made,  as  follows: 

a.  Topic. 

b.  Name  of  author,  name  of  book,  publisher,  city  and  date  of  publication,  and  the 

pages  read.     (Robinson,  James  H.,  and  Beard,  C.  A.,  The  Development  of 
Modern  Europe.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1907,  pp.  206-220.) 

c.  Whatever  notes,  outlines,  etc.,  you  have  made. 

d.  Your  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  reference  and  of  the  book. 


D.  REPORTS  To  THE  CLASS.  In  reading  any  selection  in  secondary  works,  or  in  studying 
any  sources,  you  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  class.  You  may  be  called  upon  by 
the  teacher  at  any  time  to  report  to  the  class  the  reading  you  have  done  and  what  source 
investigations  you  have  been  making.  The  purpose  of  these  reports  is  to  introduce 
new  and  interesting  material  into  the  recitation,  and  to  train  you  in  expressing  your 
knowledge  fluently  to  others.  Try  to  read  and  study  selections  that  the  class  would 
be  interested  in  hearing  you  report. 

Often  you  will  be  asked  to  prepare  certain  readings  or  source  studies  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  them  before  the  class. 

III.    THE  NOTEBOOK. 

Notebooks  are  of  two  kinds,  the  study  notebook,  which  is  to  contain  the  outlines  you  make 
in  studying  the  lesson,  and  the  permanent  notebook,  which  is  to  contain: 

1.  Records  of  source  studies. 

2.  Records  of  readings  in  secondary  works. 

3.  Maps,  assigned  by  the  teacher. 

4.  Special  outlines  of  importance,  assigned  by  the  teacher. 

5.  Themes  on  special  topics,  including  the  term  report. 

The  first  two  have  already  been  discussed.  Both  of  these  kinds  of  work  should  be  kept 
in  separate  sections  of  the  notebook.  In  another  section  of  the  notebook  should  come  the  maps, 
themes  and  outlines,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  assigned  by  the  teacher. 

A.  GENERAL  DIRECTIONS: — Perform  every  notebook  assignment  at  once,  while  it  is  fresh 

in  your  mind.     Use  ink  for  everything.     Aim  at  neatness  and  accuracy.     The  quality 
of  your  work  will  be  judged  largely  by  the  quality  of  your  notebook  work. 

As  each  assignment  is  made,  enter  it  on  your  table  of  contents.  This  table  of  con- 
tents should  come  first  in  your  notebook,  and  should  give  the  number  of  the 
exercise  and  the  page  of  your  notebook  on  which  it  will  be  found.  Follow  this  form: 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

1.  Map — Peoples  of  Western  Asia.  p.  1 

2.  Outline — Important  Discoveries  of  the  Prehistoric  Period,  etc.  p.  3 

B.  THE  MAPS.     When  you  are  assigned  an  outline  map  to  fill  in  with  certain  material  that 

the  teacher  will  assign,  you  should  follow  these  instructions  in  order: 

1.  Using  pencil  trace  on  the  map  the  boundaries  needed  to  make  the  map  clear.     Make 

the  pencil  marks  very  light. 

2.  When  sure  that  the  boundaries  are  accurate,  trace  them  with  pen  and  ink,  and 

when  dry,  erase  the  pencil  lines. 

3.  With  dots  in  ink  locate  all  important  cities. 

4.  With  printed  letters  in  ink  name  all  rivers,  cities,  countries,  seas,  islands,  etc.     Print 

the  names  of  cities  in  small  letters,  thus — Paris.  Print  the  names  of  rivers  in 
small  capitals,  thus — RHINE  RIVER.  Print  the  names  of  countries  in  larger  capitals. 
This  will  prevent  confusion. 

5.  With  colored  crayon,  color  carefully  each  country,  taking  care: 

a.  To  use  a  circular  motion  of  the  crayon. 

b.  To  bear  very  lightly  on  the  crayon. 

c.  Not  to  go  too  fast. 

d.  To  get  the  color  on  smoothly. 

e.  Not  to  run  over  the  boundaries. 

f.  Not  to  get  the  color  on  too  thick. 

6.  With  blue  crayon,  draw  a  narrow  edging,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  just  inside 

the  borders  of  each  body  of  water. 

7.  In  some  corner  of  the  map,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room,  make  a  key.     In  a  square 

drawn  with  pen  and  ink,  put  a  block  of  each  color  used,  and  after  it  print  in  small 
capitals,  the  name  of  the  country  represented  by  that  color. 

8.  In  a  conspicious  place  on  the  map,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room,  print  in  large  capitals 

the  title  of  the  map,  so  that  it  is  plain  what  the  map  is  meant  for. 

C.  THE  OUTLINES.     Frequently  you  will  be  assigned  to  make  an  outline  of  some  event,  of 

some  period  or  of  the  reign  of  some  king.  This  outline  should  be  made  at  once,  while 
the  topic  is  till  fresh  in  your  mind.  You  have  already  been  instructed  in  the  section 
on  "How  to  Study  the  Textbook,"  how  to  make  an  outline.  Apply  the  same  principles 
to  the  making  of  these  special  outlines,  picking  out  first  the  large  topics,  and  then 
the  sub-topics  under  each.  Make  these  outlines  as  brief  and  compact  as  possible. 
This  means  that  you  must  condense  everything  into  as  few  words  as  possible  to  make 
your  meaning  clear.  Following  is  an  example  of  a  good  outline: 


OUTLINE— THE  FIRST  CRUSADE. 

I.  Growth  of  the  power  of  the  Turks. 

a.  The  Turks  were  an  Asiatic  people  related  to  the  Huns. 

b.  They  had  driven  the  Arabs  out  of  the  Holy  Land. 

c.  They  had  driven  the  Eastern  Empire  out  of  Asia  Minor. 

II.  The  Eastern  Emperor  asks  the  Pope  for  military  aid. 

a.  The  fact  that  he  asked   the   Pope   rather  than   the   Holy   Roman   Emperor 
shows  that  the  Pope  was  the  most  important  personage  in  all  Europe. 

III.  The  Council  of  Clermont,  1095  A.D. 

a.  Called  by  the  Pope. 

b.  Composed  largely  of  French  nobles  and  clergy. 

c.  The  Council  decides  to  send  an  armed  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  for-  the 

recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

IV.  Causes  of  the  Crusades. 

a.  Desire  for  adventure. 

b.  Religious  enthusiasm. 

c.  Desire  for  land.     Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

D.  THE  THEMES.     From  time  to  time  the  teacher  will  assign  themes  to  be  written  on  certain 

subjects.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  read  in  secondary  works  and  source  books  and 
gather  material  for  your  theme.  Do  not  write  anything  until  you  have  read  at  least 
one  book  besides  your  textbook.  Be  sure  you  understand  properly  the  subject  of 
your  theme,  and  do  not  introduce  anything  into  it  that  does  not  bear  directly  on  that 
subject.  Do  not  use  the  words  of  the  book.  Use  your  own.  Make  your  theme  definite, 
accurate,  original  and  brief.  It  is  not  the  quantity  of  matter  you  write,  but  the  quality. 
At  the  very  end  of  the  theme  give  the  books  you  have  consulted,  thus — Robinson,  J. 
H.,  Readings  in  European  History,  pp.  196-202.  Often  these  themes  will  take  the 
form  of  letters,  diaries  and  other  writings  of  a  personal  character,  written  as  if  you  were 
a  participant  in  the  events,  or  an  actual  eye-witness. 

E.  THE  TERM  REPORT.     During  the  term,  you  will  write  at  least  one  long  theme  of  from 

1200  to  1500  words  on  some  special  topic,  on  which  you  are  to  read  a  great  deal  and 
find  out  all  you  can.  Work  on  this  term  report  will  begin  about  the  end  of  the  first 
six  weeks.  You  may  choose  your  own  topic,  after  consultation  with  the  teacher, 
either  from  the  work  already  covered,  or  from  work  in  the  latter  part  of  the  term's 
work  if  you  are  more  interested  in  that  and  desire  to  read  ahead.  You  are  expected 
to  read  all  you  can  find  on  your  topic  in  at  least  three  books,  and  to  study  in  a  scholarly 
way  all  the  sources  that  bear  on  your  topic. 

As  you  read  these  books  take  notes  on  all  important  points,  noting  down  carefully 
the  page  on  which  your  information  was  found.  When  you  write  up  your  report, 
you  should  write  it  from  these  notes  and  refer  to  the  books  themselves  as  little  as 
possible.  Your  final  draft  should  contain  footnotes,  which  will  give  the  reader  of 
your  report  the  page  and  book  which  is  your  authority  for  every  important  state- 
ment you  make.  You  should  average  at  least  two  footnotes  to  the  page.  Often 
you  can  explain  some  point  in  detail  much  better  by  adding  a  footnote  on  that 
point.  Your  footnotes  should  follow  this  form: 

1.  Robinson's  Readings,  p.  202. 

2.  The  Teutonic  Knights,  referred  to  above,  went  to  the   shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea 

after  the  crusades  were  over  and  warred  against  the  heathen  Slavs;  later  the 
order  became  the  Duchy  of  Prussia,  and  came  under  the  Hohenzollern 
house.  Thatcher  and  Schwill,  Europe  in  the  Middle  Age,  p.  335. 

If  maps  would  add  to  the  clearness  or  interest  of  your  report,  the  teacher  will 
give  you  outline  maps  which  you  can  fill  in  and  use  to  illustrate  your  report. 

At  the  end  of  your  report,  on  a  separate  page,  should  come  your  bibliography, 
or  list  of  books  used.  First  give  the  name  of  the  author,  then  the  full  name  of  the 
book,  then  the  name  of  the  publisher,  then  the  city  and  date  of  publication.  Then  in 
a  sentence  or  two  give  your  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  book  and  its  usefulness  to  you 
in  working  up  your  report.  Follow  this  form: 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Oman,  Charles,  A  History  of  England.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  1898. 
I  found  Oman  useful  for  the  following  points 

Thatcher,  Oliver  J.  and  Schwill,  Ferdinand.  Europe  in  the  Middle  Age.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sens,  New  York,  1896.  Thatcher  and  Schwill's  book  was  useful  to  me  for 
the  following  reasons 
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IV.     HISTORICAL  FICTION. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  history  study  is  the  reading  of  historical  novels  or 
great  works  of  literature  that  serve  to  illustrate  the  formal  history  study.  Reading  such  books 
makes  the  events  more  real  to  you,  and  makes  you  more  able  to  feel  the  spirit  of  the  times.  In 
reading  historical  novels  one  should  always  remember  that  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  not  to  give 
you  historical  facts  so  much  as  to  give  you  a  good  story.  Often  facts  are  added  to  make  a  good 
story  that  we  have  no  historical  evidence  for.  However,  this  does  not  detract  from  the  value  of 
reading  these  books,  for  a  good  historical  novel  can  give  us  a  general  picture  of  the  life  of  the  times. 

Every  student  in  history  courses  is  required  to  receive  at  least  ten  (10)  points  for  historical 
fiction  reading  in  the  field  of  history  which  he  is  taking.  To  receive  credit  in  the  course,  a  student 
must  pass  satisfactorily  an  examination  in  the  books  offered  for  outside  reading. 

A  suggested  list  of  books  follows: 


HISTORY  I. 


BOOK.  POINTS 

Hall,  Days  Before  History 3 

Church,  Story  of  the  Iliad 4 

Church,  Story  of  the  Odyssey 4 

Church,  Three  Greek  Children 2 

Church,  Roman  Life  and  Story 3 

Davis,  A  Friend  of  Caesar 3 

Ebers,  Garda  (Egypt) 3 

Homer,  The  Iliad 10 

Homer,  The  Odyssey 10 

Lytton,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii 3 


BOOK  POINTS 

London,  Before  Adam 3 

Kingsley,  Hypatia 10 

Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 2 

Palmer,  Heroes  of  Ancient  Greece 3 

Wallace,  Ben  Hur 9 

Stackpole,  The  Street  of  the  Flute  Player.. .   3 

Becker,  Charielas 5 

Becker,  Gallus 5 

Sienckiewicz,  Quo  Vadis 5 

Guerber,  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome 5 


HISTORY  II. 


BOOK  POINTS 

Crawford,  Via  Crucis 8 

Doyle,  White  Company 4 

Hale,  Legends  of  Charlemagne 3 

Kingsley,  Hereward 5 

Twain,  ConnecticutYankee  in  King  Arthur's 

Court 3 

Stevenson,  The  Black  Arrow 4 

Reade,  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth 10 

Porter,  Scottish  Chiefs 5 

Muhlbach,  Mohammed  Ali 3 

Hugo,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris 4 


BOOK  POINTS 

Davis,  God  Wills  It 5 

Hawlett,  Richard  Yea  and  Nay 4 

Eliot,  Romola 5 

Martineau,  Prince  and  Peasant 4 

Scott,  The  Talisman 4 

Scott,  The  Abbott 3 

Yonge,  The  Little  Duke 3 

Davis,  The  Friar  of  Wittenberg 5 

Bulwer-Lytton,  Last  of  the  Saxon  Kings ...  4 

Bulwer-Lytton,  Last  of  the  Barons 4 

Scott,  Count  Robert  of  Paris 4 


HISTORY  III. 


BOOK  POINTS 

Dumas,  Three  Musketeers 5 

Dumas,  Twenty  Years  After 4 

Dumas,  Le  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne 4 

Dumas,  La  reine  Margot 4 

Bulwer-Lytton,  Richelieu  (drama) 2 

Scott,  Woodstock 4 

Scott,  Legend  of  Montrose 3 

Hugo,  L'an  '93 5 

Hugo,  Les  Miserables 10 

Carruthers,  Cavaliers  of  Old  Virginia 4 

Alden,  Standish  of  Standish 5 

Aider.,  Betty  Alden 5 

Madison,  Colonial  Maid  of  Old  Virginia ....  5 

Kingsley,  Westward  Ho! 10 

Ford,  Janice  Meredith 4 

Thackeray,  The  Virginians 6 

Thompson,  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes 4 

Mitchell,  Hugh  Wynne 4 


BOOK  POINTS 

Muhlbach,  Prince  Eugene 3 

Muhlbach,  Napoleon  and  Blucher 3 

Muhlbach,  Marie  Antoinette 3 

Muhlbach,  The  Great  Elector 3 

Muhlbach,  Joseph  II 3 

Muhlbach,    Frederick   the    Great    and    His 

Family 3 

Churchill,  Richard  Carvel 3 

Churchill,  The  Circuit  Rider 3 

Doyle,  The  Refugees 4 

Johnston,  Prisoners  of  Hope 4 

Johnston,  To  Have  and  To  Hold 4 

Wallace,  The  Fair  God '5 

Thompson,  Green  Mountain  Boys 5 

Stoddard,  On  the  Old  Frontier 4 

Parker,  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty 5 

Eggleston,  The  Circuit  Rider 4 

Eggleston,  Roxy 3 


HISTORY  V. 


BOOK  POINTS 

Twain,  Life  on  Mississippi 4 

Churchill,  The  Crossing 4 

Churchill,  The  Crisis 4 

Stowe,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 3 

Royce,  Feud  of  Oakfield  Creek 4 

Brady,  The  Southerners 4 

Ford,  Honorable  Peter  Sterling 3 

Wright,  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth 4 

Fox,  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come ....  4 

Johnson,  Cease  Firing 4 

Phillips,  The  Plum  Tree 3 


BOOK  POINTS 

Cooper,  The  Two  Admirals 3 

Seawell,  Little  Jarvis 3 

Eggleston,  Hoosier  Schoolmaster 3 

Page,  Red  Rock 4 

Jackson,  Ramona 5 

Harte,  Tales  of  an  Argonaut 4 

Washington,  Up  From  Slavery 3 

Carleton,  One  Way  Out 3 

Jackson,  Century  of  Dishonor 4 

Cable,  The  Cavalier 4 

Dixon,  The  Clansman 3 

Twain,  Gilded  Age 3 

V.    How  WE  KNOW  ABOUT  THE  PAST. 

The  question  has  probably  occurred  to  your  mind,  how  we  know  what  happened  a  thousand 
or  five  thousand  years  ago,  where  do  writers  of  books  on  history  get  the  facts  they  lay  before  us? 
We  shall  now  try  to  answer  that  question. 

We  cannot  see  and  hear  the  events  take  place  that  happened  a  thousand  or  more  years  ago, 
but  we  can  see  and  interpret  certain  things  that  were  used  or  written  by  the  peoples  whose  history 
we  wish  to  know,  and  which  have  come  down  to  us.  These  things  we  call  documents.  They  are  not 
the  events  themselves,  they  are  traces  of  remains  of  those  events.  By  using  these  documents 
and  reasoning  or  thinking  about  them,  we  can  arrive  at  the  truth  about  the  peoples  who  used  or 
wrote  them. 

Suppose  that  tomorrow,  just  as  everyone  was  about  his  daily  tasks,  a  volcano  should 
become  active  and  cover  your  city  many  feet  deep  with  ashes  and  lava.  Suppose  that  no  effort 
should  be  made  to  uncover  the  stricken  city,  and  that  as  time  went  on,  people  should  forget  that 
there  ever  was  a  city  there.  Suppose  that  in  the  year  4000  A.D.  some  farmer,  in  sinking  a  well, 
should  strike  some  buildings  many  feet  underground  and  should  dig  up  a  piece  of  statuary  or 
some  tools  or  utensils. 

Scientists  and  historians  would  probably  become  greatly  interested  in  the  discovery  and 
would  organize  an  expedition  to  excavate  and  uncover  the  buried  city.  When  all  the  ashes  and 
lava  had  been  removed,  these  learned  men  would  have  before  them — documents,  remains  of  the  life 
of  the  people  in  your  city  in  the  20th  century.  Some  would  go  through  the  private  houses,  notice 
the  tools  and  implements,  what  was  left  of  the  furniture  and  clothing,  and  would  study  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  churches  and  other  public  buildings.  Some  would  find  statues  and  perhaps 
paintings  still  preserved;  would  study  the  way  in  which  the  streets  were  paved,  and  the  sewers 
and  other  public  work.  All  these  we  would  call  material  remains.  Some  students  would  go  to 
the  courthouse  or  city  hall  and  find  some  of  the  old  records  of  real  estate  transfers,  or  of  taxes,  or 
of  court  proceedings,  copies  of  the  laws  or  of  the  charter  of  your  city.  These  we  would  call  official 
records.  Others  might  find  files  of  newspapers,  although  these  would  most  likely  have  rotted  away, 
or  letters  or  inscriptions  in  stone  or  metal  on  public  buildings,  or  other  accounts  of  events  that  had 
happened.  These  would  be  divided  by  the  historians  into  two  classes,  those  written  by  actual  witnesses 
of  the  event  and  those  written  by  persons  who  got  their  information  from  others.  The  historian  of 
the  year  4000  A.D.  would  have  before  him  the  materials  for  writing  a  history  of  your  city  and  its 
people. 

This  is  exactly  the  way  we  have  found  out  the  history  of  peoples  who  have  gone  before  us. 
The  Roman  city  of  Pompeii  was  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  in  79  A.D.  In  the 
19th  century  it  was  excavated,  and  a  wealth  of  documents  discovered  that  have  greatly  increased 
our  knowledge  of  Roman  history.  Similar  excavations  were  made  by  the  great  Schliemann  on  the 
site  of  ancient  Troy  in  Asia  Minor,  the  capture  of  which  by  the  Greeks  thousands  of  years  ago  is 
the  subject  of  the  great  Greek  poem,  The  Iliad,  of  which  perhaps  you  already  know.  Excavations 
have  also  been  made  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and  much  interesting  material  found. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  (about  500-1400  A.D.)  very  little  was  known  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans;  the  people  did  not  have  any  documents  from  which  they  might  learn  anything 
of  these  great  peoples.  But  about  1300  A.D.  scholars  became  greatly  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  for  several  centuries  went  on  a  search  for  documents,  mostly  written  documents  and  coins  or 
inscriptions.  The  inscriptions  on  old  Roman  ruins  were  studied  and  interpreted.  Old  manu- 
scripts that  had  lain  in  monastery  libraries  for  centuries,  were  hunted  out  and  eagerly  studied. 
Very  few  of  the  documents  that  had  once  existed,  yet  remained.  Many  had  been  wantonly 
destroyed,  or  had  rotted  away.  The  parchment  on  which  others  had  been  written  was  so  valuable 
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that  monks  had  scraped  the  writing  from  them,  and  written  other  things  on  the  parchment  that 
are  comparatively  useless  to  us.  But  quite  a  few  were  found,  and  upon  these  written  documents, 
and  upon  the  remains  found  by  excavators  in  our  own  times,  has  been  founded  our  knowledge  of 
Ancient  History.  Without  these  documents  and  remains  we  should  have  been  as  ignorant  of  Greek 
and  Roman  History  as  were  the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Hence  the  famous  expression:  "No 
documents,  no  history." 

Documents  belong  to  the  following  classes: 

1.  Material  remains,  such  as  furniture,  clothing,  tools,  buildings,  roads,  coins,  monuments, 

ruins,  &£.. 

2.  Official  records,  such  as  collections  of  laws,  governmental  records  of  various  sorts,  proc- 

lamations, charters  and  other  documents  of  an  official  character,  often  written  by  the 
participants  in  the  events  themselves  and  always  serving  as  an  actual  record  of  the 
event. 

3.  Accounts  of  the  events  written  by  actual  witnesses,  who  tell  what  they  saw  and  heard. 

These  accounts  may  be  in  the  form  of  letters,  chronicles,  memoirs  or  biographies,  written 
by  persons  intimate  with  the  persons  of  whose  doing  they  wrote. 

4.  Accounts  of  events  written  by  persons  who  did  not  see  or  hear  the  events  take  place, 

but  who  got  their  knowledge  through  others.  In  this  class  come  many  chronicles, 
histories  such  as  those  of  Herodotus,  some  letters,  etc.  This  class  is  the  least  trustworthy. 

Remember  that  these  are  merely  the  traces  or  remains  of  the  life  of  the  people  whose  history 
we  wish  to  study,  and  that  to  get  at  the  facts  that  really  happened,  we  must  know  who  wrote 
them,  what  kind  of  a  man  he  was,  whether  he  was  accurate  and  truthful,  etc.  Note  also  that 
these  documents  belong  to  two  types,  written  and  unwritten. 

The  first  thing  for  the  historian  to  do,  then,  is  to  find  the  documents.  But  the  document 
must  be  restored  and  read.  Many  are  in  bad  condition,  partly  destroyed,  or  with  dim  and  barely 
legible  characters.  Many  of  them  are  in  languages  of  which  the  scholar  knows  nothing.  He 
must  learn  enough  of  the  language  to  read  his  document,  or  it  will  be  worthless  to  him.  You 
will  learn  how  Champollion  learned  to  read  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  thus  opened  to  the 
world  the  knowledge  of  the  documents  written  in  that  language.  Scholars  to  this  day  know  very 
little  about  the  Etruscans,  a  very  important  people  who  lived  in  Italy,  north  of  Rome,  simply 
because  we  cannot  read  the  writings  we  have  found.  The  second  step  in  the  process  of  using 
documents  is  to  read  them. 

If  the  original  document  is  preserved,  our  task  is  greatly  simplified.  If,  however,  the 
original  is  lost,  as  is  often  the  case,  and  only  copies  remain  to  us,  it  is  apt  to  be  a  very  hard  task 
to  get  at  what  the  original  said.  Printing  was  not  known  in  the  western  world  until  about  the 
fifteenth  century  A.D.,  and  consequently  all  documents  had  to  be  copied  by  hand,  a  long  and 
laborious  process.  Many  errors  were  made  in  copying,  and  many  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  deliber- 
ately inserted  passages  of  their  own  composition  into  the  manuscript  in  copying.  If  they  found 
passages  which  expressed  ideas  with  which  they  did  not  agree,  they  were  likely  to  change  those 
passages  to  suit  themselves.  Sometimes  whole  documents  were  forged,  like  the  famous  forged 
decretals  of  which  you  will  read  in  Mediaeval  History.  So  the  historian  must  be  on  his  guard 
against  errors  and  forgeries  in  dealing  with  copies,  and  he  goes  through  a  number  of  processes,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  find  out  what  the  original  document  said.  These  processes  are  called  external 
criticism  or  criticism  of  the  text. 

Now  that  the  text  of  the  document  had  been  restored,  so  that  the  historian  knows  what 
the  original  document  said,  he  must  go  through  other  processes,  the  object  of  which  is  to  find  out 
from  the  document  what  happened.  He  must  not  take  for  granted  all  that  the  document  says, 
for  if  he  did  so  he  might  make  some  bad  mistakes.  It  is  possible  that  the  author  of  the  document 
was  not  an  accurate  observer,  or  that  he  was  trying  to  deceive.  So  by  carefully  studying  the  document 
itself,  and  by  getting  what  information  about  the  author  that  he  can  from  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation, the  historian  applies  tests  to  the  statements  made  in  the  document,  which  often  result 
in  his  brushing  them  aside  as  untrue.  We  call  this  criticism  for  good  faith  and  accuracy.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  tests  for  good  faith  and  accuracy: 

1.  Tests  for  good  faith: 

a.  Does  the  author  show  bias  or  prejudice  that  would  lead  him  to  misstate  or  distort 

the  facts? 

b.  Did  the  author  have  any  reason  for  deceiving  others  as  to  the  facts? 

c.  Is  the  author  exaggerating  his  own  importance  in  the  events  he  is  telling  of;  is  there 

any  evidence  that  he  is  vain? 

2.  Tests  for  accuracy: 

a.  Was  the  author  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts? 

b.  Does  the  author  seem  to  be  distorting  the  facts  with  a  view  to  literary  effect  or  to 

point  a  moral? 

c.  Does  the  document  show  that  the  author  has  any  illusions  or  hallucinations  that 

would  make  his  statements  untrustworthy? 
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These  tests,  you  will  see,  relate  largely  to  the  author,  his  ability  to  tell  a  true  story  and  his 
possible  motives  for  not  telling  a  true  story.  Sometimes  the  questions  can  be  answered  by  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  words  of  the  document.  Sometimes  one  must  have  knowledge  of  the  author 
from  other  sources  in  order  to  tell  what  of  his  statements  are  not  to  be  believed.  Testing  for 
good  faith  and  accuracy  is  called  internal  or  higher  criticism.  The  results  of  criticism  are  purely 
negative,  that  is  to  say,  we  find  out  nothing  new  by  criticism,  but  we  find  out  that  certain  things 
that  we  might  otherwise  believe  are  untrue.  When  the  external  and  the  internal  criticism  have 
been  gone  through,  we  have  a  number  of  statements  as  to  facts,  together  with  our  reasons  for 
believing  or  not  believing  these  statements.  . 

The  final  operation  of  historical  research  comes  when  these  materials  are  put  together, 
and  the  author  makes  his  conclusions  as  to  what  actually  occurred.  Some  of  the  principles  which 
are  used  in  drawing  these  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

1.  If  a  fact  is  mentioned  by  several  documents,  even  if  we  have  reason  to  doubt  the  state- 

ment of  any  of  these  documents  unsupported  by  others,  the  fact  is  more  probable  than 
if  mentioned  in  only  one. 

2.  If  documents  that  we  have  do  not  mention  a  fact,  and  we  are  sure  that  they  would  mention 

it  if  it  had  actually  occurred,  we  may  conclude  that  it  never  happened. 

3.  Even  if  a  fact  seems  proved  by  the  documents,  if  it  is  in  conflict  with  modern  knowledge, 

we  know  that  it  did  not  exist.  For  example — mediaeval  documents  are  full  of  accounts 
of  the  actual  appearance  to  people  of  the  devil.  Today  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
devil  does  actually  appear  to  people.  So  we  conclude  that  the  devil  did  not  actually 
appear  to  them,  but  that  they  imagined  it. 

4.  We  may  argue  from  one  fact  to  another.     If  the  existence  of  one  fact  is  proved,  and  we 

know  that  it  is  always  caused  by  a  certain  other  fact,  or  always  results  in  another 
fact,  we  conclude  that  it  was  actually  so  caused  or  did  actually  result  in  that  way. 
These  are  some  of  the  methods  that  historians  pursue  in  learning  the  history  of  the  past. 
You  will  understand  the  nature  of  history  better  if  you  learn  how  history  is  written.     From  time 
to  time  you  will  work  with  documents  according  to  these  principles,  and  write  exercises  of  your 
own,  based  on  a  study  of  the  sources.     You  are  not  creating  new  knowledge  in  this  way  any  more 
than  you  create  new  knowledge  in  the  Chemistry  cr  Botany  laboratory  when  you  are  working  with 
your  specimen  or  chemical,  but  you  are  finding  out  things  that  are  new  to  you,  and  by  so   doing, 
learn  more  definitely  what  history  really  is  and  how  it  is  learned. 
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1.    PREHISTORIC  AGES  AND  PEOPLES. 

I.  Meaning  of  "Prehistoric  Ages." 

II.  Our  knowledge  of  prehistoric  ages  and  peoples  derived  from  material  remains. 

III.  Places  where  remains  of  prehistoric  peoples  have  been  found. 

IV.  Main  divisions  of  prehistoric  ages. 

A.  Stone  Age — savagery. 

B.  Age  of  Metals — barbarism. 

1.  Begins  with  discovery  of  use  of  metals. 

2.  Periods  of  Age  of  Metals. 

a.  Copper  Age. 

b.  Bronze  Age. 

c.  Iron  Age. 

3.  In  many  places  the  Iron  Age  did  not  come  in  until  after  the  discovery  of  writing, 

which  closes  the  prehistoric  period. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — How  do  we  know  of  the  prehistoric  ages?     Do  we   know  as   much  as  we  do  of 

later  periods?  Why?  Is  the  prehistoric  period  entirely  closed?  Distinguish  between 
savagery,  barbarism  and  civilization.  What  discovery  began  the  age  of  barbarism?  The 
age  of  civilization?  Give  examples  of  savages  existing  today,  of  barbarians.  Are  we  in 
the  metal  age?  How  are  we  different  from  barbarians?  What  was  the  importance  of  the 
discovery  of  metals? 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources: — Naturally  for  the  prehistoric  period,  we  have  no  written  remains.      All  our 

sources  are  material  remains. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Roosevelt,  How    Old   is   Man?     National  Geographical  Magazine, 

February,  1916.  Robinson  &  Breasted,  Outlines,  pp.  1-16;  Ashley,  Early  European 
Civilization,  pp. 13-29.  Webster,  Ancient  History,  pp.  3-23;  Morey,- Ancient  Peoples,  pp. 
1-13;  Myres,  Dawn  of  History,  pp.  13-28;  Holbrook,  Cave,  Mound  and  Lake  Dwellers, 
pp.  17-24;  Clodd,  Story  of  Primitive  Man,  pp.  35-76,  160-179. 

2.    OTHER  PREHISTORIC  ACHIEVEMENTS. 

I.  Domestication  of  animals. 

A .  Animals  domesticated  and  uses  of  each. 

B.  Resulted  in  man's  passing  from  hunting  to  pastoral  stage. 

II.  Domestication  of  plants. 

A.  Plants  domesticated  and  uses  of  each. 

B.  Resulted  in  man's  passing  from  pastoral  to  agricultural  stage. 

III.  Invention  of  writing. 

A.  Steps  in  development  of  writing. 

1.  Pictures  of  objects. 

2.  Use  of  symbols  for  general  ideas. 

3.  Use  of  symbols  for  sounds  of  human  voice. 

4.  Use  of  symbols  for  simple  sounds,  which  can  be  combined  to  form  other  more 

complex  sounds — the  alphabet. 

a.  Great  convenience  of  alphabet. 

B.  Invention  of  writing  closes  prehistoric  ages. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Did  domestication  of  animals  occur  in  Stone  or  Metal  Age?     Domestication  of 

plants?  Why?  How  was  life  in  the  pastoral  stage  different  from  life  before?  How  was 
life  in  the  agricultural  stage  different  from  life  in  the  pastoral  stage?  Are  we  in  the  pastoral 
stage?  The  agricultural  stage?  How  were  these  discoveries  steps  in  advance  toward 
civilization?  Name  some  peoples  to-day  in  the  pastoral  age.  Name  Bible  characters  who 
lived  in  the  pastoral  age.  See  Genesis,  ch.  XIII.  Prove  your  statement  by  quotations. 
Were  Abram  and  Lot  savages,  barbarians?  Is  the  Book  of  Genesis  a  document?  What 
kind?  "The  invention  of  writing  closes  prehistoric  ages."  Explain. 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Outline: — Important  discoveries  of  Prehistoric  Ages. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources: — Genesis  VIII,  XIII. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Same  as  in  No.  1. 
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3.    WHERE  CIVILIZATION  BEGAN. 

I.  Nearer  Asia — boundaries  and  extent. 

A.  Tigris — Euphrates  valley  or  Mesopotamia. 

1.  Importance  of  the  river. 

2.  Fertility  of  the  soil. 

B.  Plateau  of  Iran. 

1.  Media. 

2.  Persia. 

C.  Asia  Minor. 

1.  Lydia. 

2.  Armenia. 

D.  Syria. 

1.  Palestine. 

2.  Phoenicia. 

E.  Arabia. 

II.  Egypt. 

A.  Importance  of  the  river. 

B.  Fertility  of  the  soil. 

III.  Important  bodies  of  water. 

A.  Mediterranean  Sea. 

B.  Black  Sea. 

C.  Caspian  Sea. 

D.  Red  Sea. 

E.  Persian  Gulf. 

1.  QUESTION: — Where    did    civilization    first    develop?     Why?     When?     Why    not   on    Iran,    in 

Arabia?  The  people  of  Arabia  are  still  in  the  pastoral  stage  and  so  were  the  people  in  Syria 
long  after  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  reached  the  agricultural  stage.  Why?  Study  the  map 
of  Western  Asia  so  that  vou  can  reproduce  all  the  places  mentioned  in  the  outline  from 
memory. 

2.  TEXT: — 

3.  NOTEBOOKS: — Map: — Western  Asia  (No.  5.) 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources— Genesis  11:8-15,  XLI:53-57,  XLII:l-6,  XLVII;  Exodus  V-XIV;  Davis,  No.  1; 

Botsford,  ch.  II:  I,  II,  VII. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Myres,  Dawn  of  History,   pp.  45-84;   Ragozin,   Early   Egypt,  pp. 

11-25;    Rawlinson,    Story  of  Ancient   Egypt,  pp.   1-22;   Myers  and   Allen,   Ancient 
History,  pp.  57-58;  Baikie,  The  Cradle  of  Civilization,  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  Feb.,  1916. 

4.     REDISCOVERY  OF  THE  ORIENT. 

I.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Orient  less  than  100  years  old. 

II.  Sources  of  our  knowledge. 

A.  Written  records  of  Oriental  peoples  themselves. 

B.  Monuments  and  other  material  remains. 

III.  Written  records. 

A.  Champollion  and  the  Rosetta  Stone  in  Egypt. 

1.  Made  reading  of  Egyptian  writing  possible. 

B.  Rawlinson  and  the  Behistun  Rock  in  Persia. 

1.  Furnished  key  to  writings  of  Babylonians. 

C.  Excavations  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia. 

1.  Egyptian  papyrus  rolls  and  inscriptions  found  and  read. 

2.  Babylonian  clay  tablets. 

IV.  Material  remains  discovered  and  interpreted. 

A.  The  pyramids  and  their  contents — Egypt. 

1.  Pictures. 

2.  Utensils,  etc. 

B.  The  buried  cities  and  palaces  of  Mesopotamia. 

1.  Character  and  importance  of  remains. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Why  did  we  know  nothing  of  oriental  history  until  recent  years?  Why  were  the 
writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  untrustworthy?  What  was  the  importance  of  the  Rosetta 
Stone  and  the  Behistun  Rock?  What  if  they  had  never  been  dicovered?  How  did  Cham- 
pollion and  Rawlinson  learn  to  read  the  hieroglyphics  and  cuneiform  writings,  respectively? 
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2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Theme — How  the  Orient  was  Rediscovered. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources: — Davis  Nos.  17,  27. 

B.  Secondary  Works:— Myers  and  Allen,  Ancient  History,  pp.  41-56,  64,  65,  88-94,  101-105. 

Rawlinson,  Ancient  Monarchies  vol.  I,  pp.  41-47.     Edwards,  The   Explorer  in  Egypt, 
pp.  37-69.     Clay,  Pushing  Back  History's  Horizon,  Nat.  Geo.  Mag.,  Feb.,  1916. 

5.    GOVERNMENT  AND  SOCIAL  CLASSES  OF  THE  ORIENT. 

I.  The  government  of  oriental  countries  was  an  unlimited  monarchy  or  despotism. 

A.  Kingship  originated  in  the  priesthood — his  supposed  divine  character. 

B.  His  duties  and  powers. 

1.  Chief  judge. 

2.  Commander  in  Chief. 

3.  Chief  priest. 

C.  Luxury  and  magnificence  of  oriental  courts. 

II.  Large  landowners. 

A.  Nobles  and  their  hereditary  estates. 

B.  Priests  held  large  proportion  of  land. 

III.  Aristocracy  of  officials  and  rich  merchants. 

IV.  The  middle  class — professional  men,  skilled  workers  and  small  farmers. 

A.  Had  chance  to  better  their  condition. 

V.  The  unskilled  laborers  and  peasants. 

A.  No  chance  for  advancement. 

VI.  The  slaves. 

A.  Prisoners  of  war  and  condemned  debtors. 

B.  Their  pitiful  condition. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Compare  the  oriental  governments  with  that  of  the  United  States,  of  Great 

Britain,  of  Turkey,  of  Russia.  Is  there  any  connection  today  between  the  church  and  the 
king  in  Great  Britain,  in  Turkey,  in  Japan?  How  many  of  the  above  duties  and  powers  are 
exercised,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  our  president.  Compare  the  power  of  the  priesthood 
today  and  then.  How  would  you  compare  each  of  the  social  classes  listed  above  with  social 
classes  today.  Is  it  easier  to  pass  from  one  class  to  another  today?  Why? 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOKS: — Imagine  that  you  are  an  oriental  peasant  or  slave  and  write  a  description  of  your 

condition  and  prospects  for  the  future. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — • 

A.  Sources:— (Solomon)    1    Kings   IV,   V,   X.     (Jewish   Slavery),   Leviticus  XXV:  39-55. 

Davis,  Nos.  2,  4,  5,  8,  11-14.     Bptsford,  ch.  II:V,  XII;  ch.  III:I,  II,  IV,  V. 

B.  Secondary    Works: — Botsford,   Orient   and   Greece,   pp.    xxvi-xxviii,    Wendel,    History 

of  Egypt,  p.  19,  100-104.     Rawlinson,  Story  of  Ancient  Egypt,  pp.  60-64.     Maspero, 
Life  in  Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria,  pp.  37-54. 

6.     BUSINESS  IN  THE  ANCIENT  ORIENT. 

I.  Farming  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt. 

A.  Methods. 

B.  Importance. 

II.  Development  of  manufactures. 

A.  Always  in  city  communities. 

B.  Different  crafts  or  trades. 

C.  The  guild  organization  and  regulations. 

III.  Development  of  trade  and  commerce. 

A.  Growth  of  cities. 

B.  Partnerships  and  corporations. 

IV.  Development  of  money. 

A.  Barter. 

B.  Cattle  and  other  commodities  used  as  means  of  exchange. 

C.  Metals  used  for  means  of  exchange. 

D.  The  government  makes  coins  of  guaranteed  weight  and  fineness. 

V.  Banking  companies. 

A.  Loans. 

B.  Deposits. 
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1.  QUESTIONS: — Why   did   farming   come   before   manufactures   and   trade?     How   did   farming 

methods  compare  with  our  own?  Before  there  was  any  money,  how  would  an  artisan  or 
craftsman  make  a  living?  Before  there  was  any  manufacturing  what  would  a  farmer  do  with 
his  produce?  How  was  the  development  of  manufacturing  a  benefit  to  both  farmer  and 
artisan?  Why  did  the  development  of  manufacturing  cause  the  growth  of  cities?  Would 
commerce  or  trade  be  possible  without  cities?  Distinguish  between  commerce  and  manu- 
facturing. What  was  the  simplest  form  of  exchange?  Why  was  barter  unsatisfactory? 
Trace  the  way  in  which  coinage  grew  up.  Think  of  all  the  ways  you  can  in  which  ancient 
business  was  like  our  own.  Unlike  our  own. 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Imagine  that  you  lived  in  the  times  before  there  was  any  coined  money,  and  tell 

of  your  difficulties  in  exchanging  things  you  have  for  things  others  have. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources: — Davis,  No.  7. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Maspen,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria,  pp.  17-36.      Webster, 

General  History  of  Commerce,  pp.  7-16. 

7.    ORIENTAL  SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION. 

I.  The  scientific  knowledge  of  the  oriental  peoples  largely  very  elementary  as  compared  with  our 

own  but  remarkable  in  view  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  beginnings  of  scientific 
knowledge. 
A.  Mathematics 

1.  Squares  and  cubes  worked  out 

2.  Circle  divided  into  degrees  and  minutes. 

3.  Geometry  begun. 
A.  Astronomy. 

1.  Discovery  of  the  solar  year  in  Egypt. 

2.  Babylonians  retained  lunar  months  and  year. 

3.  Planets  and  fixed  stars. 

4.  Prediction  of  eclipses 

C.  Ancient  ideas  of  the  form  of  the  earth. 

D.  Skill  in  building  operations. 

1.  Lever,  pulley,  and  inclined  plane. 

2.  Principles  of  the  arch  known. 

E.  Natural  sciences. 

F.  Medical  knowledge. 

II.  Education  confined  to  upper  classes. 

A.  Schools  under  control  of  temple  priests. 

B.  Subjects  taught — the  three  r's. 

C.  Importance  of  the  scribes. 

D.  Libraries  under  control  of  priests. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — What  was  the  purpose  of  scientific  study  among  the  oriental  peoples?     What 

kinds  of  knowledge  were  best  developed?  Why?  Find  out  from  dictionaries  and  encyclo- 
pedias the  difference  between  the  solar  and  lunar  years.  Which  do  we  use  now?  Find  out 
from  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  or  from  your  parents  the  principle  of  the  lever,  pulley,  and 
inclined  plane.  What  were  their  importance?  Why  was  oriental  science  so  mixed  with  super- 
stition? What  result  did  this  have?  Why  was  education  denied  to  the  lower  classes?  What 
important  results  of  this?  Compare  oriental  education  with  our  own.  How  is  ours  better? 
Why  was  oriental  civilization  unprogressive? 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Draw  sketches  showing  the  principles  of  the  lever,  the  pulley,  the  inclined  plane, 

and  the  arch,  and  explain  each. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources: — 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Wendel,  History  of  Egypt,  pp.  13-16.  Rawlinson,  Ancient  Monarchies, 

pp.  41-47. 

8.  ORIENTAL  LAW. 

I.  The  principal  source  of  ancient  law  was  custom. 

II .  These  customs  later  reduced  to  writing. 

III.  The  Laws  of  Hammurabi  of  Babylonia. 

A.  Obligations  of  neighbors. 

B.  Cruel  punishments. 

C.  Position  of  women. 

D.  Punishment  dependent  on  rank. 
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IV.     The  laws  of  Moses,  the  Hebrew  law-giver. 

A.  Origin. 

1.  Hebrew  belief. 

2.  Probably  partly  derived  from  those  of  Hammurabi. 

B.  The  Ten  Commandments. 

C.  Sanitary  regulations. 

D.  Religious  regulations. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Compare  the  various  laws  of  Hammurabi  and  of  Moses  with  our  law  to-day. 

Read  the  laws  of  Hammurabi  in  your  source-book,  and  of  Moses  in  Leviticus  (Holy  Bible — 
Old  Testament).  Can  you  explain  the  difference  between  oriental  and  modern  laws  and  rules? 
Make  a  list  of  good  characteristics  of  these  laws,  and  of  those  you  regard  as  unfair  or  unjust. 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Write  an  essay  on  the  laws  of  Moses  and  their  importance  to  the  world. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources.— (Laws  of  Moses),  Exodus  XX,  XVI,  XXII.    Leviticus  XIV:9-10,  13,  15-18, 

32,  35-36.     Davis,  Nos.  20,  21.    Botsford  ch.  II:IX;  ch.  Ill:  III,  IV,  VIII. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — 

9.    THE  HEBREWS  AND  BELIEF  IN  ONE  GOD. 

I.  Prehistoric  religion  a  worship  of  nature. 

II.  Nature  worship  among  oriental  peoples. 

A.  The  sun  gods. 

1.  Ra— Egypt. 

2.  Merodach — Babylonia. 

3.  Ormazd — Persia. 

B.  Animal  Worship  in  Egypt. 

1.  Animals  worshipped  as  gods. 

2.  Animals  worshipped  as  symbols  of  gods. 

III.  Superstitious  religious  ideas. 

A.  Belief  in  evil  spirits  or  demons. 

B.  Magic  and  the  magician  priests. 

C.  Divination 

D.  Astrology. 

IV.  Tendencies  toward  belief  in  one  god. 

A.  In  Egypt  some  thinkers  thought  of  son  as  the  one  god. 

B.  In  Babylonia  sungod  came  to  be  regarded  as  supreme  and  only  god. 

C.  Persian  religion  of  Zoroaster — Ormazd  the  god  of  light  and  truth. 

V.  Hebrew  belief  in  Jehovah. 

A.  At  first  thought  of  only  as  the  god  of  the  Jews. 

B.  The  prophets  and  their  insistence  in  belief  in  Jehovah  as  the  one  true  God. 

C.  Hebrew  ideas  of  after  life  derived  from  other  oriental  religions. 

D.  Modern  religions  sprung  from  Jewish  religion. 

1.  Christianity. 

2.  Mohammedanism. 

3.  Modern  Jewish  religion. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Why  did  the  early  peoples  tend  to  worship  nature  and  natural  forces?     Compare 

the  religion  of  the  American  Indians.  Why  was  it  natural  to  believe  in  more  than  one  god? 
Account  for  belief  in  evil  spirits  and  other  superstitious  ideas  among  these  early  peoples. 
Why  do  you  believe  in  only  one  God?  Name  some  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  explain  their 
purposes  and  work.  What  great  factor  in  our  modern  civilization  do  we  owe  to  the  Hebrews? 
Why  do  we  owe  it  to  them,  rather  than  to  the  Persians? 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Write  an  essay  showing  how  the  believe  in  one  God  grew  up,  using  the  above  out- 

line and  treating  each  point. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— (Early    Hebrew    Conceptions   of   God),  Exodus   XLIV:10-17,    24.      Deuter- 

onomy VII:1-13,  22-26.  1  Samuel,  XV:1-11.  (Later  conception  of  God),  Psalms  I, 
XI,  XV,  XIX,  XXIV,  XXXVII,  XXIII,  XCVI,  CIV.  Isaiah  V,  X.  Davis,  Nos. 
16,  23-24,  29,  30.  Botsford,  ch.  III:VII,  ch.  IV:VII-IX. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Myers  and  Allen,  Ancient  History,  pp.  117-118.     Hosmer,  Story  of 

the  Jews,  pp.  74-93.  Botsford,  History  of  Greece  and  Orient,  pp.  liv-lviii.  Morey, 
Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  48-54. 
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10.    THE  PHOENICIANS  AND  EARLY  COMMERCE. 

I.  Difficulties  of  trade  in  early  times. 

A.  Pirates  and  bandits. 

B.  Small  ships  and  small  knowledge  of  navigation. 

II.  The  Phoenicians  and  their  country. 

A.  Country  adapted  to  commerce — on  coast. 

B.  The  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

III.  Phoenician  Colonies. 

A.  Located  mostly  on  Mediterranean  Coast. 

B.  Each  colony  a  trading  post. 

C.  Products  obtained  by  these  outposts. 

IV.  Phoenician  commercial  supremacy. 

A.  Their  trade  monopoly. 

B.  Prosperity  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

V.  Phoenician  voyages  of  exploration. 

A.  In  Africa — Hanno. 

B.  Tradition  that  they  sailed  as  far  as  Britain. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Why  was  sea  travel  so  unsafe  in  early  times?    Name  some  improvements  in 

navigation  that  we  have  that  were  unknown  to  the  Phoenicians.  Is  travel  on  sea  safer  as 
civilization  develops?  Why?  Would  Phoenician  methods  of  holding  their  monopoly  be  toler- 
ated to-day?  Why?  With  what  modern  people  can  you  compare  the  Phoenicians  and  their 
colonial  empire?  "The  secret  of  Phoenician  prosperity  and  wealth  was  sea  power."  What 
country  is  the  greatest  sea  power  to-day?  Compare  the  way  in  which  she  maintains  her  power 
and  her  relations  with  other  countries  with  the  policy  of  the  Phoenicians.  What  important 
step  in  the  development  of  writing  do  we  owe  to  the  Phoenicians?  How  did  it  spread  to 
Europe?  Compare  the  Hebrews  and  the  Phoenicians.  What  do  we  owe  to  each? 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Map — Phoenician  and  Greek  colonies.     Fill  in  only  the  Phoenician  colonies;   the 

Greek  colonies  will  be  filled  in  later  (No.  14.) 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— (Phoenicians  and  the  Jews)  1  Kings  V:l-18,  IX:26-28.     Ezekiel  XXVII:l-36. 

Botsford,  ch.  IV:1-VI. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Rawlinson,  Origin  of  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  48-65.     Myers  and  Allen, 

Ancient  History,   pp.    120-127.     Botsford,   History  of  Greece   and  Orient,  pp.  lii-lix. 
Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  45-48. 

11.    THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 

I.  States  of  the  Orient  in  553  B.  C. 

A.  Egypt. 

B.  Babylonian  Empire,  including: 

1.  Babylonia  proper. 

2.  Syria. 

a.  Phoenicia. 

b.  Palestine. 

C.  Lydia,  including  Greek  colonies  on  shores  of  Aegean  Sea. 

D.  Media,  including: 

1.  Persia. 

2.  Armenia. 

3.  Cappadocia. 

II.  Cyrus  the  Great  of  Persia,  553-529  B.  C. 

A.  Revolt  from  and  conquest  of  Medes. 

B.  War  with  and  conquest  of  Lydia. 

C.  Conquest  of  Babylonia,  539  B.  C. 

1.  Jews  allowed  to  return  and  rebuild  Jerusalem. 

D.  Cyrus  now  master  of  all  Western  Asia. 

III.  Cambyses,  529-522  B.  C. 
A.  Conquest  of  Egypt. 

1.  Aid  of  Phoenician  navy. 

IV.  Darius,  521-485  B.  C. 

A.  The  false  Smerdis. 

B.  Expedition  to  India. 

C.  Expedition  to  Scythia  (along  the  Danube  River). 

D.  Conflicts  with  Greeks  of  Europe. 
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V.     Government  of  empire  of  Darius. 

A.  Provinces  largely  managed  own  local  affairs. 

B.  Furnished  troops  and  tribute  to  king. 

C.  The  satraps  or  provincial  governors. 

D.  Military  governors. 

E.  Agents  sent  out  by  king  to  inspect  government  of  satraps. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Study  carefully  maps  of  Western  Asia  in  553  B.  C.  and  in  500  B.  C.     Compare 

carefully.  What  have  you  already  learned  about  Persian  religion?  Compare  Darius's  govern- 
ment with  that  of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Empire,  with  that  of  the  United  States,  with 
that  of  Turkey.  How  like  and  how  unlike? 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Map — Persian  Empire  in  500  B.  C.  (No.  5.) 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— II    Chronicles    XXXVI  -.22-28.     Ezra    1:1-8.     II    Kings    XXV.     Daniel    VI. 

Davis,  Nos.  25-31.     Botsford,  ch.  V:1-VII. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Myers  and  Allen,  Ancient  History,  pp.  133-148.     Botsford,  History 

of  Greece  and  the  Orient,  pp.  xlvii-lii.  Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  67-76. 
West,  Ancient  History,  ch.  V. 

12.    GREECE  AND  GREEK  RELIGION. 

I.  Geography  of  Greece. 

A.  The  peninsula  or  Greece  proper. 

B.  The  Greek  colonies  across  the  Aegean. 

II.  The  Olympian  gods  and  goddesses. 

A.  The  attributes  and  duties  of  each. 

B.  Greek  ideas  of  gods  compared  with  oriental  ideas. 

C.  Early  and  later  conceptions  of  morality. 

D.  The  worship  of  the  gods. 

III.  Lesser  gods  or  spirits. 

A.  Nymphs  and  Satyrs. 

B.  The  Muses. 

C.  The  Fates.    • 

D.  The  Furies. 

IV.  Ideas  of  the  after  life. 

1 .  QUESTIONS  : — The  teacher  will  give  you  a  list  of  Greek  cities  and  states  which  you  must  memorize, 

locations  as  well  as  names.  Come  to  class  prepared  to  draw  a  map  of  Greece  from  memory, 
showing  all  these  places.  The  teacher  will  also  give  you  a  list  of  gods  and  goddesses  arid 
lesser  spirits,  whose  names  and  duties  you  must  also  memorize. 

Compare  Greek  ideas  of  gods  with  early  oriental  ideas,  with  later  ideas,  and  with  those 
of  the  Jews  and  Persians.  Remember  th?t  the  oriental  peoples  in  500  B.  C.  were  on  the 
whole  more  wealthy  and  more  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilization  than  the  Greeks.  The 
Greeks,  however,  were  advancing  while  the  orientals  had  reached  the  limit  of  their  advancement. 

Can  you  explain  why  the  Greek  ideas  of  religion  were  what  they  were,  how  they  originated? 

2.  TEXT: — • 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Map — Ancient  Greece  and  Aegean  (No.  1.)     List  of  chief  Greek  gods. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  40,  45.     Fling,  ch.  1.     Botsford,  ch.  IX:I-II. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Bury,  History  of  Greece,  pp.   1-5.     Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,   pp. 

81-85.  Moses,  Greece  of  Today,  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  October,  1915.  Oman,  History 
of  Greece,  ch.  I.  Curtius,  History  of  Greece,  ch.  1.  Mahaffy,  Old  Greek  Life,  pp. 
81-88. 

13.    GAMES  AND  ORACLES. 

I.  Purpose  and  meaning  of  the  oracles. 

II.  The  oracle  of  Apollo  and  Delphi. 

A.  Its  fame  and  purpose. 

III.  The  games  and  their  religious  significance. 
A '.  At  Delphi — Pythian  games. 

B.  At  Olympia — Olympian  games. 

1.  Qualifications. 

2.  Athletic  contests. 

3.  Rewards  to  victors. 

4.  Importance  of  these  games  to  Greece. 
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1.  QUESTIONS: — Compare  the  Greek  oracles  with  the  priests  in  oriental  lands.     What  power  could 

the  Pythian  priestess  wield  in  Greece?  Compare  the  Olympian  games  with  the  San  Francisco 
Exposition.  How  did  they  affect  the  feeling  of  unity  among  Greek  states? 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Imagine  yourself  a  visitor  to  or  participator  in  the  Olympian  games  or  a  visitor 

to  the  Pythian  oracle,  and  tell  your  experiences. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  41-44.     Fling,  ch.  III.     Botsford,  ch.  IV:III. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  36-140.     Botsford,  Greece,  pp.  98-103. 

Webster,  Ancient  History,  pp.  160-164.     Mahaffy,  Old  Greek  Life,  pp.  74-79. 

14.    THE  GREEK  CITY  STATE. 

I.  Origin  and  growth  of  cities. 

A.  Consolidation  of  villages. 

B.  Conquest  of  some  villages  by  others. 

II.  Independence  and  importance  of  the  Greek  City. 

III.  The  city  the  center  of  Greek  political  life. 

A.  Loyalty  to  city  rather  than  to  Greece  as  a  whole. 

B.  Importance  of  this  local  patriotism  in  Greek  history. 

IV.  Early  government  of  cities. 

A.  The  King. 

1.  Chief  priest. 

2.  Chief  judge. 

3.  Commander  in  war. 

B.  King's  power  limited  by 

1.  Council  of  nobles. 

2.  Assembly  of  freemen. 

V.  In  some  cities  kings  were  driven  out  and  power  wielded  by  the  nobles,  as  in  Thebes  and  Corinth. 

VI.  The  tyrannies  or  rule  of  tyrants  or  usurpers  in  others. 

VII.  The  final  step,  reached  in  some  Greek  cities,  was  the  rule  of  the  people. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Compare  the  unit  of  Greek  government  with  that  of  oriental  government,  with 

that  of  modern  government.  What  was  the  feeling  of  the  Greek  toward  his  city?  Compare 
with  our  own.  What  prevented  any  union  or  national  organization  in  Greece?  Define 
aristocracy,  democracy,  monarchy,  tyranny.  Compare  the  power  of  the  Greek  city  kings 
with  that  of  oriental  kings. 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources: — Botsford,  ch.  X:I-IV. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  107-112.     Botsford,  Greece,  pp.  20-25. 

Morey,  Outlines  of  Greek  History,  pp.  105-109.     Bury,  Greece,  pp.  69-76. 

15.     RISE  OF  ATHENS  (TO  500  B.  c.) 

I.  Importance  of  Athens  in  Greek  and  world  history. 

II.  How  the  city  of  Athens  was  formed. 

III.  Monarchy  abolished  very  early. 

IV.  The  rule  of  the  nobles. 

A.  Gradual  improvement  in  the  lot  of  the  people. 

1.  The  laws  written  621  B.C. 

2.  Reforms  of  Solon  594-593  B.C. 

a.  Imprisonment  for  debt  abolished. 

b.  All  Athenians  admitted  to  assembly. 

V.  The  rule  of  the  tyrants. 

A.  Pisistratus,  560-527. 

1.  His  methods  of  gaining  power. 

2.  His  services  to  Athens. 

B.  Hippias  and  Hipparchus. 

1.  Death  of  Hipparchus. 

2.  Expulsion  of  Hippias,  510  B.C. 

VI.  Clisthenes  and  his  reforms. 

A .  Citizenship  extended. 

B.  Ostracism  established. 

VII.  Athens  now  a  democratic  state,  ruled  by  the  Assembly. 
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1.  QUESTIONS: — Why  is  "the  history  of  Athens  for  us  the  history  of  Greece?"     Trace  the  various 

steps  by  which  the  government  of  Athens  became  democratic.  What  was  the  importance  of 
Draco's  laws,  of  Solon's  laws,  of  the  laws  of  Clisthenes.  Remember  that  these  men  were  not 
kings,  but  simply  prominent  citizens.  Was  the  rule  of  the  tyrants  beneficial  to  Athens? 
Pisistratus  supplanted  the  nobles.  Was  his  rule,  therefore,  a  victory  for  the  people?  What 
kinds  of  government  had  Athens  passed  through  by  500  B.C.? 

2.  TEXT: — 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  53-56.     Fling,  ch.  IV:B.     Botsford,  ch.  XIII :I-V. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  125-134.     Botsford,  Greece,  pp.  41-55, 

64-67,  80-86.     Bury,  Greece,  pp.  163-171,  192-202,  211-219.     Davis,  A  Day  in  Old 
Athens,  pp.  1-8. 

16.    RISE  OF  SPARTA  (TO  500  B.C.) 

I.  How  the  city  of  Sparta  grew. 

A.  By  conquest  of  neighboring  cities  and  districts. 

1.  Conquest  of  Laconia. 

2.  Conquest  of  Messenia. 

II.  The  Peloponnesian  League. 

A.  Sparta  head  of  the  league. 

B.  All  states  of  Peloponnesus  included  but  Argolis  and  Achaea. 

III.  The  Spartans  and  their  subjects. 

A.  The  Spartans  themselves  trained  soldiers. 

B.  The  Helots,  descendants  of  conquered. 

C.  Treatment  of  the  Helots. 

IV.  Government  of  Sparta. 

A.  Authority  of  kings  small. 

B.  Real  power  in  hands  of  ephors,  elected  by  assembly. 

V.  The  life  of  a  Spartan. 

A.  As  a  boy,  7-20. 

B.  As  a  warrior,  20-30. 

C.  As  a  citizen  and  father  as  well  as  warrior,  30-60. 

D.  As  an  elder  60-. 

VI.  Spartan  military  power. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Compare  the  origin  of  the  Athenian  state  and  the  Spartan  state.     Trace  the 

steps  by  which  Sparta  became  the  chief  military  power  of  Greece.  Compare  the  Athenian 
and  Spartan  treatment  of  the  conquered.  What  was  the  Spartan  government  in  form?  In 
reality?  What  was  the  chief  virtue  of  this  government?  Compare  it  with  that  of  Athens. 
Does  the  fact  that  the  assembly  of  citizens  elected  the  ephors  mean  that  the  government 
was  democratic?  Give  your  reasons.  What  was  the  purpose  in  life  of  the  Spartan?  For 
what  is  Sparta  notable.  Athens? 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Writing  as  an  Athenian  of  500  B.C.  explain  the  power  of  Sparta  and  its  govern- 

ment and  compare  with  your  own. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  49,  50,  77.     Fling,  ch.  IV:A.     Botsford,  ch.  YII:I-IX. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  118-125.     Botsford,  Greece,  pp.  57-63, 

77-80.     Bury,  Greece,  pp.  120-130. 

17.    GREEK  COLONIAL  EXPANSION  AND  PERSIA. 

I.  The  Age  of  Colonization,  750-500  B.C. 

II.  Reasons  for  sending  out  colonies. 

A.  Political  unrest  at  home. 

B.  Commercial  reasons. 

C.  The  land  in  Greece  overcrowded. 

III.  Each  colony  a  new  city-state,  allied  with  the  old  one. 

IV.  Places  colonized. 

A.  Shores  of  Black  Sea. 

B.  Northern  Aegean. 

1.  Byzantium,  its  later  history. 

C.  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily. 

1.  Syracuse. 

2.  Neapolis. 
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D.  Other  Mediterranean  settlements. 
1.  Massilia  (now  Marseilles). 

V.  Results  of  colonization. 

VI.  Greek  reverses. 

A.  Croesus  of  Lydia  conquers  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor. 

1.  His  mild  rule. 

B.  Lydia  conquered  by  Cyrus,  546  B.C. 

1.  Cyrus  governs  Greeks  through  despotic  tyrants. 

C.  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus  conquered  by  Cambysses,  529-522  B.C. 

1.  Importance  to  Persia. 

VII.  Darius  and  his  plans  in  Europe. 

A.  The  Scythian  Expedition,  512  B.C. 

B.  Darius  annexes  Greek  settlements  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Compare  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians.     How  did  the  Phoenician  colonies  differ 

from  the  Greek  colonies?  Give  the  steps  which  brought  the  Persians  to  the  very  doors  of 
Greece.  Was  a  conflict  between  the  two  people  inevitable?  Which  was  the  more  highly 
civilized  in  500  B.C.?  Which  had  the  greater  capacity  for  progress?  Which  had  the  more  liberal 
form  of  government?  Compare  Greece  and  Persia  in  respect  to  territory,  numbers,  wealth. 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Add  Greek  colonies  to  map  of  Phoenician  colonies. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  No.  47.     Fling,  ch.  II.     Botsford,  ch.  XI:II-VI. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  112-117.     Botsford,  Greece,  pp.  34-40, 

105-107.     Bury,  Greece,  pp.  86-106,  219-229,  234-241.     Webster,  General  History  of 
Commerce,  pp.  17-23. 

18.     BEGINNING  OF  PERSIAN  WARS  (499-492  B.C.) 

I.  The  Ionian  Revolt,  499-493  B.C. 

A.  Persian  oppression  of  the  Ionian  cities. 

B.  The  lost  opportunity  in  512  B.C. 

C.  Attempts  to  get  aid  in  Greece. 

1.  Sparta  refuses  aid. 

2.  Athens  and  Eretria  send  ships  and  men. 

D.  Progress  of  revolt. 

1.  Burning  of  Sardis,  capital  of  Persian  satrap. 

2.  Reverses  of  lonians. 

3.  Burning  of  Greek  city  of  Miletus. 

II.  Anger  of  Darius  and  his  desire  for  revenge. 

III.  The  first  Persian  expedition,  492  B.C. 
A.  Mardonius  leads  army  and  fleet. 

1.  Army  recaptures  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 

2.  Fleet  wrecked  off  Mt.  Athas. 

3.  Army  returns  to  Asia. 

IV.  Treatment  of  Persian  envoys  at  Sparta  and  Athens. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — What  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the   first   Persian   expedition?     Were   there 

otljer  causes?  If  there  had  been  no  Ionian  revolt,  would  Darius  have  attacked  the  rest  of 
Greece?  Trace  on  map  the  route  of  Mardonius.  Where  did  his  fleet  come  from?  What 
were  the  results  of  this  expedition? 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Commence  outline  on  Persian  Wars. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  57,  58.     Fling,  ch.  V.     Botsford,  XV:I-III. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  150-153.     Botsford,  Greece,  pp.  108- 

119.     Bury,  Greece,  pp.  241-247. 

19.    THE  SECOND  PERSIAN  EXPEDITION,  490  B.C. 

I.  The  Persian  fleet  and  army  of  60,000  cross  the  Aegean. 

A.  Leaders. 

1.  Datis. 

2.  Artaphernes. 

3.  Hippias. 

II.  The  islands  in  the  Aegean  subdued. 

III.  Destruction  of  Eretria. 
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IV.  Plan  of  Persians. 

A.  Land  troops  on  plains  of  Marathon  to  hold  Greeks. 

B.  Sail  around  promontory  and  capture  Athens,  with  aid  of  friends  of  Hippias. 

V.  The  force  of  the  Greeks. 

A.  Athens. 

B.  Plataea. 

C.  Sparta  refuses  to  help. 

VI.  Miltiades  and  his  history. 

VII.  Battle  of  Marathon. 

A.  Persians  driven  to  ships. 

B.  Importance  of  Greek  victory. 

VIII.  Miltiades  marches  his  troops  to  Athens,  arriving  before  Persians. 

IX.  The  Persians  return  to  Asia  Minor. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Compare  arms  and  equipment  of  Greek  and  Persian  soldiers.     Compare  them  in 

respect  to  valor,  and  physical  size  and  strength.  What  was  Darius's  object  on  the  second 
expedition?  To  what  cities  belong  the  credit  of  Greek  victory?  Comment  on  attitude  of 
Sparta.  Why  was  Marathon  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world? 

2.  TEXT: — 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Add  to  your  outline.     Write  a  letter  as  if  you  were  an  Athenian,  either  at  Athens 

or  at  Marathon,  describing  events  before  the  battle  and  the  battle  itself. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  59,  60.     Fling,  ch.  V.     Botsford,  ch.  XVI  :I. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  153-156.     Botsford,  Greece,  pp.   120- 

122.     Bury,  Greece,  pp.  247-258.     Creasy,  Decisive  Battles,  pp.  13-43. 

20.  THE  INTERVAL— CARTHAGE  AND  SYRACUSE. 

I.  Miltiades  during  the  interval. 

A.  Leads  expedition  against  islands. 

B.  Unsuccessful,  he  is  fined  and  dies  in  disgrace. 

II.  New  democratic  leaders. 

A.  Aristides. 

1.  More  conservative  than  Themistocles. 

2.  Favors  a  large  army. 

3.  Moral  character. 

B.  Themistocles. 

1.  A  man  of  the  people— more  radical  than  Aristides. 

2.  Favors  a  large  navy. 

III.  The  navy  policy  triumphant. 

A.  Aristides  ostracized. 

B.  Piraeus  fortified. 

C.  The  largest  navy  in  Greece  built. 

IV.  Congress  of  Corinth,  481. 

A.  Sparta  put  in  command  of  all  Greek  forces. 

V.  Persian  preparations. 

A.  Bridge  over  Hellespont. 

B.  Canal  at  Mt.  Athos. 

C.  Many  Greek  states  submit  to  Xerxes  (see  map). 

VI.  Carthaginians  and  Greeks  in  Sicily. 

A.  Power  of  Carthage — "The  Western  Tyre." 

B.  Syracuse  under  the  tyrant  Gelon. 

C.  The  battle  of  Himera,  480  B.C. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Was  the  treatment  of  Miltiades  and  Aristides  fair?     What  defect  does  this  show 

in  the  Athenian  democracy?  Which  policy  was  the  better,  that  of  Aristides  or  that  of  Themis- 
tocles? Give  your  reasons.  Might  Athenians  in  489  have  looked  at  it  in  a  different  way? 
Why?  Why  was  Sparta  given  the  leadership?  Comment  on  the  attitude  of  Athens.  What 
states  submitted  to  Persia  in  481-480?  See  map.  What  states  were  loyal  to  Greece?  What 
was  the  importance  of  the  conflict  in  Sicily?  Compare  the  importance  of  Marathon  and 
Himera.  What  was  the  origin  of  Carthage? 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Add  to  your  outline. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  61-64.     Fling,  ch.  V.     Botsford,  ch.  XVI :I I. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  156-158,  164.     Botsford,  Greece,  pj\ 

122-127,  136-139.     Bury,  Greece,  pp.  260-269,  300-304. 
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21.     CLOSE  OF  THE  PERSIAN  WARS. 

I.  The  Persian  advance  to  Thermopylae. 

A.  Army. 

B.  Navy. 

C.  Greeks  fail  to  hold  pass  in  Vale  of  Tempe. 

II.  Thermopylae,  480  B.C. 

A.  Geography  of  the  battle. 

B.  Heroism  of  Leonidas  and  his  Spartans. 

C.  Importance  of  Greek  defeat — central  Greece. 

D.  Moral  advantage  with  Greeks. 

III.  Naval  battle  at  Artemisium,  480  B.C. 

A.  Geography  of  the  battle. 

B.  Greek  ships  withdraw  to  Salamis. 

IV.  Xerxes  occupies  all  central  Greece. 

V.  Plans  for  further  defense. 

A.  Spartans  propose  to  build  wall  on  isthmus  and  retire  to  Peloponnesus. 

B.  Themistocles  proposes  to  fight  it  out  at  Salamis. 

C.  How  Themistocles  won  his  point. 

VI.  Battle  of  Salamis,  480  B.C. 

A.  Strategy  of  Themistocles. 

B.  Note  geography  of  battle. 

C.  Reasons  for  Greek  success. 

D.  Results  of  battle. 

VII.  Persians  winter  in  Thessaly  under  Mardonius. 

A.  Persian  offers  to  Athens. 

B.  Sparta  forced  to  come  to  aid  of  Athens. 

C.  Whole  Greek  forces  now  united. 

VIII.  Battle  of  Plataea,  479  B.C. 

A.  Persian  army  utterly  crushed. 

IX.  Battle  of  Mycale,  479  B.C. 

A,  Persian  navy  destroyed. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Comment  on  the  part  that  Athens  and  Sparta  played  in  the  Persian  wars.     How 

was  Themistocles's  policy  justified?  How  was  the  naval  defeat  a  blow  to  the  Persian  land 
forces?  Comment  on  the  character  and  ability  of  Themistocles.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
Spartans' plan  to  build  the  wall?  Would  it  work?  Give  your  reason.  Why  were  the  Greeks 
able  to  defeat  forces  so  out  of  proportion  to  their  own?  Why  are  the  Persian  wars  important 
to  civilization? 

2.  TEXT.— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Complete  outline.    Make  map  of  Persian  wars  showing  routes,  patriotic  states, 

neutral  states,  states  submitting  to  Persia,  and  names  and  dates  of  all  battles.     (No.  1.) 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  65-73.     Fling,  ch.  V.     Botsford,  ch.  XVI:III. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.   159-165.     Botsford,  Greece,  pp.   128- 

136.     Bury,  Greece,  pp.  271-296. 

22.    GROWTH  OF  ATHENIAN  POWER. 

I.  Sparta  in  479. 

A.  Strongest  military  power  in  Greece. 

B.  The  Peloponnesian  League. 

C.  Her  conservatism  and  slowness  to  act. 

D.  Her  indifference  to  interests  of  Greece  as  a  whole. 

II.  Athens  in  479. 

A.  Her  glorious  record  in  the  wars. 

B.  Energetic  and  progressive. 

C.  Democratic. 

D.  Her  naval  power. 

III.  Themistocles  rebuilds  Athenian  walls,  479. 

A.  Plan  of  the  walls. 

B.  Opposition  of  Sparta. 

C.  Stratagem  of  Themistocles. 

D.  Fortification  of  Piraeus. 

IV.  Later  history  of  Themistocles. 
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1.  QUESTIONS: — If  you  had  been  a  Theban  in  479,  what  Greek  state  would  you  have  expected  to 

become  the  leading  state  of  Greece?  Give  your  reasons.  What  were  Sparta's  reasons  for 
opposing  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls?  Comment  on  the  character  and  services  of  Themistocles. 
What  advantages  did  Athens  have  in  aspiring  to  the  leadership  of  Greece?  What  was  the 
importance  of  the  Athenian  navy?  Where  would  you  expect  Athens  to  extend  her  influence,  east, 
south,  west,  north?  Of  what  advantage  was  the  fortification  of  Piraeus  and  the  Long  Walls? 

2.  TEXT: — 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Write  a  speech  before  the  Athenian  Assembly  in  praise  of  Themistocles  and  his 

policies. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Fling,  ch.  VI.     Botsford,  ch.  XVII  :I. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — -Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  167-170.     Botsford,  Greece,  pp.  143-148. 

Bury,  Greece,  pp.  328-334. 

23.    THE  DELIAN  LEAGUE  AND  ATHENIAN  EMPIRE. 

I.  The  War  to  free  the  Greeks  in  the  islands  and  Asia  Minor. 

A.  Pausanias  of  Sparta  leads  fleet  which  captures  Cyprus  and  Byzantium,  478. 

B.  The  conduct  of  Pausanias. 

C.  Pausanias  recalled  to  Sparta,  and  Aristides  is  asked  to  take  command  of  allied  fleet. 

D.  Sparta  deserts  the  allies. 

1.  Importance  of  this  act. 

II.  Formation  of  the  Delian  League,  477. 

A.  Necessity  of  close  alliance  to  preserve  freedom  from  Persia. 

B.  Member  states  of  the  league. 

1.  Cities  of  Aeolis  and  Ionia. 

2.  Island  states. 

3.  Athens. 

C.  Athens  head  of  the  league  or  alliance. 

1.  Large  states  furnish  ships  and  crews. 

2.  Small  states  furnish  money. 

3.  Treasury  and  headquarters  at  Delos. 

D.  Duration  of  the  league. 

III.  The  League  becomes  the  Athenian  Empire. 

A.  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  adds  to  the  league. 

1.  Southern  coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 

2.  Greek  cities  near  Hellespont. 

3.  All  Greeks  now  free. 

B.  Change  in  character  of  league. 

1.  Athens  builds  up  her  own  fleet. 

2.  Secession  of  Naxos  and  conquest  by  Athens. 

3.  Other  revolts  quelled. 

4.  Transfer  of  treasury  to  Athens,  454  B.C. 

5.  The  league  now  the  Athenian  Empire. 

IV.  Cimon's  policy  toward  Sparta  and  its  failure. 

A.  Cimon's  ideas  of  the  proper  sphere  of  the  two  Powers. 

B.  The  Spartan  earthquake  and  insult  to  Athens. 

C.  Ostracism  of  Cimon,  461  B.C. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Why  was  Sparta  unfitted  for  leadership  of  the  island  states  and  the  lonians? 

Why  was  Athens  fitted  for  it?  Compare  Pausanius  and  Aristides.  What  were  the  reasons 
for  the  formation  of  the  Delian  League?  Why  necessary?  Why  was  sea  power  necessary  for 
the  league?  Why  was  Athens  taken  as  leader  of  the  league?  If  there  had  been  no  Persian 
wars,  would  there  have  been  an  Athenian  Empire?  What  was  the  policy  of  Athens  toward 
the  league?  Was  it  justified?  Did  Athens's  rule  benefit  the  states  of  the  Athenian  Empire? 
What  date  can  be  taken  as  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Empire?  Compare  the  power 
of  Athens  and  that  of  Sparta  in  450.  Was  force  justified  in  dealing  with  Naxos  and  the  other 
states  which  tried  to  secede? 

2.  TEXT: — 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Write  a  theme,  tracing  the  steps  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Athenian  Empire, 

and  compare  it  with  that  of  Sparta. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  74,  75.     Fling,  ch.  VI.     Botsford,  ch.  XVII :II,  III. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  170-172.     Botsford,  Greece,  pp    150- 

157.     Bury,  Greece,  pp.  336-345. 
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24.  THE  AGE  OF  PERICLES— IMPERIALISM. 

I.  When  Cimon  was  ostracized  Pericles  became  the  foremost  Athenian  statesman,  and  his  policy 

practically  controlled  Athens  until  his  death  in  429  B.C.     The  Period  461-429  is  known 
as  the  Age  of  Pericles. 

A.  Character  and  training  of  Pericles. 

B.  How  he  controlled  the  Assembly. 

II.  First  war  with  Sparta,  457-445  B.C. 

A.  Pericles  attempts  to  make  Athens  supreme  on  land  as  well  as  on  sea. 

B.  Spartan  opposition* 

C.  The  Thirty  Years  Truce,  445. 

1.  Athens  gives  up  her  land  possessions. 

2.  Both  leagues  recognized. 

3.  The  Athenian  Empire  intact. 

III.  The  Athenian  Empire  during  Age  of  Pericles. 
A.  Athens  furnished  protection  against  Persia. 

**.  Classes  of  member  states. 

1.  Subject  states. 

a.  Paid  tribute. 

b.  Furnished  soldiers. 

c.  Sometimes  submitted  to  Athenian  garrisons. 

d.  All  important  law  cases  tried  at  Athens. 

2.  Cleruchies  or  Athenian  Colonies. 

a.  Settled  by  Athenian  citizens. 

b.  Served  as  Athenian  outposts. 

3.  Allies  in  various  parts  of  Greece. 

C.  The  weakness  of  the  Empire — it  was  maintained  by  force. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Was  Pericles  a  king,  a  dictator?     How  did  he  control  Athens?     Compare  him 

with  a  modern  political  "boss."  Pericles  reversed  the  policy  of.Cimon  toward  Sparta.  Was  this 
a  mistake?  Give  your  reasons.  Did  Athens  suffer  from  this  war?  How?  After  the  Thirty 
Years  Truce,  Pericles  gave  up  the  policy  of  extending  Athenian  control  on  land.  Was  this 
wise?  Why?  Were  the  benefits  of  Athenian  rule  equal  to  the  burdens  laid  on  the  subject 
states?  Compare  the  government  of  the  Athenian  Empire  with  that  of  the  United  States, 
with  that  of  the  British  Empire.  Was  the  feeling  of  local  independence  a  benefit  or  a 
drawback  to  Greece?  How  did  it  affect  the  Athenian  Empire? 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Make  map  of  Athenian  Empire  (No.  1.) 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  75,  79,  80.     Fling,  ch.  VI.     Botsford,  ch.  XVII :I,  V. 

B    Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  173-176.     Botsford,  Greece,  pp.   164- 
172.     Bury,  Greece,  pp.  352-367. 

25.  THE  AGE  OF  PERICLES— GOVERNMENT. 

I.  The  government  of  Athens  a  pure  democracy. 

II.  The  legislative  power. 

4.  The  Council  of  500. 

1.  Selected  every  year  by  lot. 

2.  Prepared  all  business  of  the  Assembly. 

3.  A  sort  of  committee  of  the  Assembly. 

B.  The  Assembly. 

1.  Membership — all  citizens  of  20. 

2.  Frequent  meetings — 40  per  year. 

3.  Procedure. 

a.  Proposal  of  Council  laid  before  meeting. 

b.  Debate  free  and  open  to  all. 

c.  Voting — decision  final. 

4.  Powers. 

a.  To  declare  war  and  make  peace. 

b.  Appropriate  money. 

c.  Controlled  all  business  of  Empire. 
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III.  The  executive  power. 

A.  Decrees  of  Assembly  carried  out  by  about  1400  officers,  mostly  chosen  by  lot. 
1.  The  Ten  Generals. 

a.  Elected  by  vote  of  Assembly  for  one  year. 
1.  Pericles  reelected  15  times. 

IV.  The  judical  power. 

A.  All  cases  tried  in  popular  jury  courts. 

1.  Members  selected  by  lot. 

2.  Decision  by  majority. 

V.  Defects  of  Athenian  democracy. 

A.  While  the  government  of  Athens  was  democratic,  the  states  of  the  Empire  were  not 

represented. 

B.  Foreigners  were  not  allowed  to  become  citizens. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Is  the  government  of  the  United  States  a  pure  democracy?     Why  not?     What 

is  meant  by  legislative  power,  executive  power,  judicial  power?  What  bodies  represent  each 
power  in  our  government,  city,  state,  and  national?  Do  the  people  of  the  United  States  act 
directly  on  public  questions?  How  do  the  people  control  our  government?  Distinguish 
between  democratic  and  representative  government.  Which  is  better?  Would  the  govern- 
ment of  Athens  fit  the  United  States?  Give  your  reasons.  How  could  the  states  of  the 
Empire  have«been  represented  in  the  Athenian  government?  Should  this  have  been  done? 
Should  judicial  questions  be  settled  as  the  Athenians  settled  them?  Your  reasons. 

2.  TEXT: — 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Describe  your  experiences  as  a  juror,  or  as  a  speaker  in  the  Assembly. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  78,  87,  88.     Fling,  ch.  VI.     Botsford,  ch.  XVIII  :II,  VI,  VII, 

J  -  v,  A-. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  176-185.     Botsford,  Greece,  pp.  172-179. 

Bury,  Greece,  pp.  346-352.     Davis,  A  Day  in  Old  Athens,  pp.  135-157.     Mahaffy,  Old 
Greek  Life,  pp.  92-96. 

26.    THE  AGE  OF  PERICLES— COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

I.  Population. 

A.  Citizens  (about  125,000). 

B.  Foreigners  (about  20,000). 

C.  Slaves  (about  100,000). 

II.  The  system  of  state  pay. 

A.  Half  the  citizens  employed  by  the  state  as — 

1.  Soldiers  and  sailors. 

2.  Judges  and  other  public  officers. 

III.  The  country  population  of  Attica. 

IV.  Skilled  labor. 

A.  Wages  low  and  life  hard. 

V.  Professional  men  better  paid. 

VI.  Commercial  supremacy  of  Athens. 

A.  Trade  with  Black  Sea  region. 

B.  Most  of  food  supply  imported. 

VII.  The  prosperity  of  Athens,  as  of  all  Greek  states,  rested  on  slavery. 

A.  Dignity  of  labor  not  recognized. 

B.  Effect  on  free  labor. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Compare  Athens  with  other  cities  of  250,000,  in  every  way  you  can  think  of. 

Was  the  system  of  state  pay  good  or  bad?  Why?  In  view  of  all  the  facts,  would  Athens  be 
regarded  as  democratic  in  all  respects  to-day?  Is  there  any  other  fact  in  the  lesson  that 
explains  the  low  wages?  Comment  on  Athens's  treatment  of  foreigners.  Compare  with  our 
practice  to-day.  What  would  have  happened  to  Athens  if  all  communication  with  outside 
world  had  been  cut  off?  Compare  status  of  laborers  in  Athens  with  staus  of  free  laborers  in 
the  South  before  the  Civil  War.  How  affected  by  slavery? 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Write  a  theme,  giving  all  the  defects  of  Athenian  civilization  as  you  see  them. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources: — Davis,  No.  76. 

B.  Secondary  Works:— Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  227-230.     Bury,  Greece,  pp.  377-378. 

Davis,  A  Day  in  Old  Athens,  pp.  91-100,  117-134.     Mahaffy,  Old  Greek  Life,  pp.  62-68. 
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27.    THE  AGE  OF  PERICLES— CHILDHOOD  AND  EDUCATION. 

I      The  Athenian  child. 

A.  Male  children  more  welcome  than  girls?     Why? 

B.  The  practice  of  infanticide. 

C.  The  festival  of  child  naming. 
II.     Child  life  to  the  age  of  eight. 

II.     Later  life  of  the  child. 

A.  The  girl  in  the  home. 

B.  The  boy  and  his  pedagogue. 

IV.  Greek  education — largely  confined  to  the  boys. 

A.  Purpose. 

B.  The  private  schools. 

C.  Subjects  of  instruction. 

1.  Gymnastics. 

2.  Music. 

3.  Reading  and  writing. 

V.  Military  service. 

A.  One  year  in  drill. 

B.  One  year  on  the  frontier. 

VI.  Life  of  young  men.  • 

A.  Opportunities  for  further  culture. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Can  you  think  of  any  argument  in  favor  of  infanticide  in  certain  cases?     What 

is  your  opinion  of  it  as  a  general  practice?  Was  the  early  life  of  the  child  much  different  from 
our  own?  How  was  the  position  of  girls  and  women  in  Athens  different  from  that  of  to-day? 
What  is  the  purpose  of  your  going  to  school  ?  Compare  it  with  the  purpose  of  Greek  education. 
Is  our  educational  system  superior  or  inferior  to  that  of  Athens?  Would  our  system  have  been 
adapted  to  Athens?  Why  did  the  Greek  boy  study  only  his  own  language?  Why  do  we  study 
other  languages?  The  Greek  motto  for  education  was  "A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body." 
Comment  on  this.  What  advantages  did  the  Athenian  boy  derive  from  his  military  training? 

2.  TEXT: — 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  No.  94.     Botsford,  ch.  XX:VI,  ch.  XXVI  :IV. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Davis,  A  Day  in  Old  Athens,  pp.  57-76.     Mahaffy,  Old  Greek  Life, 

pp.  51-57. 

28.  GREAT  ATHENIAN  THINKERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

(While  only  one  of  the  philosophers  named  below  lived  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  this  is  a 
convenient  place  to  discuss  their  work.) 

I.  The  sophists — the  "College  professors  of  antiquity." 

A.  Emphasis  on  practical  problems. 

B.  Good  and  bad  sophists. 

II.  Socrates,  469-399  B.C. 

A.  His  methods. 

B.  His  subject — ethics  or  conduct. 

C.  His  character. 

D.  His  death. 

III.  Plato,  429-347  B.C. 

A.  Socrates's  chief  disciple. 

B.  His  school,  the  Academy. 

C.  His  writings. 

IV.  Aritotle,  384-322  B.C. 

A.  Comparison  of  Aristotle  and  Plato. 

B.  Subjects  investigated  by  Aristotle. 

C.  His  importance  to  thought. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — What  does  the  word  "sophist"  mean  to  us  to-day?  See  dictionary.  Of  what 
importance  was  their  teaching?  Were  they  justified  in  taking  pay?  How  was  Socrates 
different  from  most  of  the  sophists?  Comment  on  his  character,  and  his  teaching.  Does 
Socrates's  death  illustrate  a  defect  in  Athenian  democracy?  What?  Locate  the  Academy 
on  your  map  of  Athens.  Compare  it  with  a  modern  college  or  university.  Why  was  it  re- 
garded as  a  society  for  the  worship  of  the  Muses?  Describe  the  methods  of  studj  and  subjects 
investigated  by  Aristotle?  Why  did  all  these  men  teach  and  work  at  Athens? 
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2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  89-95.     Fling,  ch.  VIII.     Botsford,  ch.  XX:VIII,  ch.  XXVI:III. 

B.  Secondary  Works:— Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  215-219.     Bury,  Greece,  pp.  385-390. 

29.     DAILY  LIFE  AT  ATHENS. 

I.  Opportunities  for  social  life. 

A.  Public  service. 

B.  Theatrical  performances. 

C.  Religious  festivals. 

D.  The  gymnasium. 

E.  The  agora. 

II.  The  morning — business. 

III.  The  noonday  rest  and  luncheon. 

IV.  Recreation  or  conversation  at  public  places. 

V.  The  dinner. 

VI.  Simple  and  frugal  life. 

VII.  The  Panathenaic  festival  in  July. 

VIII.  The  Greek  theatre. 

A.  Development  of  the  drama. 

1.  Early  form. 

2.  Later  developments. 

a.  The  chorus. 

b.  The  three  actors. 

B.  Religious  and  moral  importance. 

C.  The  Theater  of  Dionysus. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Compare  the  daily  life  of  an  Athenian  gentleman  with  that  of  the  average  man 

to-day.  What  important  differences?  Account  for  them.  When  were  the  Greek  dramas 
performed?  What  was  their  importance?  Why  were  all  citizens  expected  to  attend?  Trace 
the  development  of  the  Greek  drama.  How  does  it  differ  from  plays  you  have  seen?  Com- 
pare Greek  theaters  with  our  own.  Account  for  the  differences.  WThat  made  this  cultured 
and  easy  life  possible?  Was  it  enjoyed  by  all  Athenians?  Why  not? 

2.  TEXT: — 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Imagine  yourself  an  Athenian  and  describe  a  typical  day's  doings. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  No.  99.     Botsford,  ch.  XXVI  :I. 

B.  Secondary  Works:— Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  202-206,  220-224,  230-240.     Davis,  A 

Day  in  Old  Athens,  pp.  9-50,  158-190,  228-237.     Mahaffy,  Old  Greek  Life,  pp.  25-40. 

30.  GREEK  ARCHITECTURE. 

I.  Qualities  of  Greek  architecture  and  art. 

A.  Originality. 

B.  Beauty  and  nobility. 

C.  Simplicity. 

II.  Main  periods  of  Greek  art  and  architecture. 

A.  Age  of  beginnings  to  about  480  B.C. 

B.  Period  of  highest  development,  5th  and  4th  centuries,  B.C. 

C.  Period  of  decline. 

1.  Merged  into  Roman  art. 

III.  Building  materials. 

IV.  Constructive  principles. 

V.  Brilliant  colors. 

VI.  The  arch  very  little  used. 

VII.  Greek  columns. 

A.  Origin. 

B.  Pure  Greek  forms. 

1.  Ionic. 

2.  Doric. 

C.  Later  Roman  adaptations. 

1.  Corinthian. 

2.  Composite. 

3.  Tuscan. 
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VIII.    Temples. 

A.  Floor  plan. 

B.  Columns. 

C.  Entablative,  roof  and  ceiling. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Study  the  construction  of  the  Greek  temple,  floor  plan,  orders  of  columns  and 

entablative,  until  you  can  reproduce  drawings  of  each  from  memory.  Study  all  the  pictures 
of  Greek  temples  that  you  can  find.  Determine  the  order  of  the  columns  of  each.  Compare 
Greek  methods  of  building  with  our  own.  Why  was  the  arch  little  used  by  the  Greeks? 
Which  order  do  you  like  the  best?  Why?  What  is  an  engaged  column?  Compare  with 
examples  of  Egyptian  and  Gothic  buildings. 

2.  TEXT.— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — On  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper  draw: 

1.  Corner  of  a  Doric  facade;  of  an  Ionic  facade. 

2.  Floor  plan  of  a  Greek  temple. 

3.  Capitals  of  other  three  orders. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — • 

A.  Sources: — Pictures  and  models. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.   140-144.     Mahaffy,  Old  Greek  Life, 

pp.  19-24.     Smith  and  Redford,  Greek  Architecture  and  Sculpture,  pp.  9-58.     Tarbell, 
History  of  Greek  Art. 

31.  GREEK  SCULPTURE. 

I.  Greek  preeminence  in  sculpture. 

II.  Small  number  of  ancient  masterpieces  left  to  us. 

III.  Materials. 

IV.  Methods  of  work. 

V.  Statuary  "in  relief"  and  "in  the  round." 

VI.  Early  sculpture. 

A.  The  gravestone  of  Aristion. 

VII.  The  fifth  century — highest  development. 

A.  The  Discus  Thrower. 

B.  Phidias. 

1.  Supervised  buildings  on  Acropolis. 

2.  Statue  of  Athena  in  the  Parthenon. 

3.  Statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia. 

4.  The  Aphrodite  of  Melos  (?). 

VIII.  The  fourth  century — highest  development. 
A.  Praxiteles. 

1.  The  Marble  Faun. 

2.  The  Hermes. 

3.  Niobe  and  her  children  (?). 

IX.  Hellenistic  sculpture — decline. 

A.  Laocobn  group. 

B.  The  Dying  Gaul. 

C.  Victory  of  Samothrace. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Study  carefully  the  pictures  of  each  statue  mentioned.     Compare  works  of  differ- 

ent periods,  point  out  differences.  Name  the  famous  works  of  Phidias,  of  Praxiteles.  Which 
work  do  you  like  best?  Why?  How  was  Hellenistic  sculpture  inferior  to  that  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries?  Compare  Greek  with  modern  sculpture. 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources: — Pictures  and  models. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  196-201.     Smith  and  Redford,  Greek 


:S,    pp. 

'-135. 


Architecture  and  Sculpture,  pp.  59-66,  79-135.     Tarbell,  History  of  Greek  Art. 

32.  ARTISTIC  ATHENS  AND  THE  ACROPOLIS. 

I.  Location  of  Athens. 

II.  Roads. 

A.  To  Piraeus. 

B.  ToPhalerum 

C.  To  Eleusis — Sacred  Way. 

D.  To  Marathon. 
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III.  The  suburbs. 

A.  The  Academy. 

B.  The  Lyceum. 

IV.  The  wall — five  miles  around. 

V.  Important  hills. 

A.  Acropolis. 

B.  Areopagus. 

C.  Pnyx. 

VI.  The  Agora  or  public  square. 

A.  Uses. 

B.  Appearance. 

VII.  Some  famous  temples  and  buildings. 

A.  Theseum. 

B.  Olympieum. 

C.  Theater  of  Dionysus  and  Odeum. 

VIII.  The  Acropolis. 

A.  Its  beauty. 

B.  Possibilities  for  defense. 

C.  Buildings  and  statues. 

1.  Propylaea. 

2.  Temple  of  Wingless  Victory. 

3.  Bronze  statue  of  Athena. 

4.  Erectheum. 

5.  Parthenon. 

IX.  The  beauty  of  the  city. 

1.  QUESTION.S: — Why  did  the  chief  city  of  Attica  grow  up  where  it  did?     What  was  the  Acropolis 

originally?  Estimate  the  area  of  Athens.  How  does  it  compare  with  modern  cities  of  250,000? 
Explain.  Review  everything  connected  with  any  of  the  places  mentioned  in  this  lesson. 
Find  pictures  of  all  the  buildings  and  statues.  How  does  the  Agora  compare  with  the  ordinary 
public  square  of  a  city  to-day?  What  great  differences  between  Athens  and  modern  cities? 
Study  the  Acropolis  pictures  closely.  Get  all  the  directions  clearly  in  mind.  Describe  the 
Parthenon. 

2.  TEXT: — 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Draw  a  map  of  Athens  including  all  the  above  (No.  10.) 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources.— Davis,  No.  76.     Botsford,  ch.  XVIII  :III,  ch.  XX:IX. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  188-197.     Botsford,  Greece,  pp.  179- 

185.     Davis,  A  Day  in  Old  Athens,  pp.  213-224.    Tarbell,  History  of  Greek  Art. 

33.  FIRST  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

I.  Causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

A.  Underlying  causes. 

1.  Jealousy  of  Sparta. 

2.  Commercial  rivalry  of  Corinth. 

B.  Immediate  cause. 

1.  The  trouble  over  Corcyra. 

II.  Comparison  of  the  two  parties. 

III.  The  first  period,  431-421  B.C. 

A.  Policy  of  Athens. 

B.  The  plague,  429  B.C. 

1.  Death  of  Pericles. 

2.  At  least  one-fourth  died. 

C.  Revolt  of  Mytilene,  428-427  B.C. 

1.  Importance. 

2.  Treatment  of  rebels. 

D.  Destruction  of  Plataea,  427. 

1.  Treatment  of  conquered. 

E.  The  campaign  in  Thrace. 

1.  Death  of  Cleon  and  Brasidas. 

IV.  The  Peace  of  Nicias. 

A.  Provisions. 
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1.  QUESTIONS: — Compare  the  Peloponnesian  wars  with  the  Persian  wars  as  to  extent,  importance, 

justification.  Were  they  inevitable?  What  defect  in  the  Greek  political  system  do  they  show? 
Explain  the  policy  of  Pericles  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Was  it  good  or  bad?  Which 
side  lost  most  by  first  period  of  the  war?  Was  the  treatment  of  Mytilene  justified?  The 
treatment  of  Plataea?  Was  the  war  settled  by  the  Peace  of  Nicias? 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Outline — Peloponnesian  War. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  81,  82.     Fling  ch.  VII.     Botsford,  ch.  XIX:I-II. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  241-245.     Botsford,  Greece,  pp.  190-206. 

Bury,  Greece,  pp.  390-401,  409-418,  449-453. 

34.  THE  ATHENIAN  EMPIRE  CRUSHED. 

I.  Alcibiades 

A.  His  character. 

B.  His  ambitions. 

II.  The  expedition  against  Syracuse,  415-413 

A.  Advisbility. 

B.  Difficulties. 

C.  The  recall  of  Alcibiades  and  his  treason. 

D.  The  death  of  Lamachus. 

E.  Nicias  sole  commander. 

1.  Reinforcements  sent. 

2.  Nicias  delays  the  return. 

F.  Importance  of  the  defeat  to  Athens. 

III.  The  last  period  of  the  war. 

A.  Seizure  of  Decelea — Athens  menanced  by  land. 

B.  Spartan  alliance  with  Persia. 

C.  Battle  of  Aegospotami,  405  B.C. 

D.  Blockade  of  Piraeus. 

IV.  Peace. 

A.  Demands  of  Sparta's  allies. 

B.  Provisions. 

1.  Long  walls  destroyed. 

2.  Surrender  of  Athenian  fleet. 

3.  Supremacy  of  Sparta  recognized. 

4.  Imperial  power  broken. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Compare  Alcibiades  with  the  older  Athenian  statesmen.     Was  he  ill-treated  by 

Athens?  Was  his  treason  justified?  What  defect  does  the  fact  that  he  could  become  the 
chief  statesman  of  Athens  indicate  in  the  Athenian  democracy?  Comment  on  the  character 
and  ability  of  Nicias.  Was  the  expedition  to  Sicily  wise?  Why?  What  if  Athens  had  been 
successful?  What  was  the  effect  of  the  defeat  on  Athens?  What  if  there  had  been  no  Sicilian 
expedition?  Comment  on  Sparta's  action  in  making  the  Persian  alliance.  What  was  the 
price  for  Persian  aid?  Contrast  Sparta  and  Athens  in  their  dealings  with  Persia.  What 
was  the  effect  of  the  battle  of  Aegospotami?  What  was  the  effect  of  the  crushing  of  the 
Athenian  Empire  on  Greek  liberty? 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Finish  outline  of  Peloponnesian  Wars. 

Map — Peloponnesian  Wars  (No.  1.) 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources.— Davis,  Nos.  83-86.     Fling,  ch.  VII.     Botsford,  ch.  XX :I-IV. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  245-249.     Botsford,  Greece,  pp.  207- 

216,  227-238.     Bury,  Greece,  pp.  463-477.     Creasy,  Decisive  Battles,  pp.  48-67. 

35.  SPARTAN  SUPREMACY.    404-371  B.C. 

I.     Sparta's  policy  after  Aegospotami. 

A.  Her  promises  to  liberate  all  the  Greeks. 

B.  Builds  up  the  Empire  of  her  own. 

C.  Democratic  governments  overturned  and  oligarchies  set  up. 
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II.  The  Thirty  Tyrants  in  Athens. 

A.  Power  of  the  Thirty. 

B.  Their  cruelty  and  misgovernment. 

C.  Spartan  troops  in  Athens. 

D.  Revolution— The  Thirty  overthrown,  403  B.C. 

III.  Resistance  to  Sparta  fails. 

A.  Allies. 

1.  Athens. 

2.  Thebes. 

3.  Corinth. 

4.  Argos. 

B.  Aided  by  Persia. 

C.  Deserted  by  Persia. 

D.  The  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  386  B.C. 

1.  Sparta  again  supreme. 

2.  Asiatic  Greece  yielded  to  Persia. 

IV.  New  Spartan  tyranny  and  resistance. 

A.  Greek  cities  destroyed. 
S.  Theban  citadel  seized. 
C.  Revolt  of  Pelopidas,  379  B.C. 

V.  The  Battle  of  Leuctra,  371  B.C. 

A.  Political  importance. 

B.  Military  methods. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — What  is  the  significance  of  Persian  interference  in  Greek  affairs  during  this  period? 

Compare  it  with  conditions  in  479  B.C.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  constant  quarrels  of  the 
Greek  cities?  W'hy  did  Sparta  erect  oligarchic  or  aristocratic  governments  in  Greek  cities? 
Why  did  Athens  encourage  democratic  governments?  What  does  this  teach  you  of  factions 
within  Greek  cities?  What  date  could  you  take  as  the  height  of  Persian  influence  in  Greece? 
Draw  a  sketch  illustrating  the  military  tactics  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  No.  100.     Fling,  ch.  IX.     Botsford,  ch.  XXII  :I,  III. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  249-253.     Botsford,  Greece,  ch.  XIII. 

Bury,  Greece,  pp.  499-517,  549-561. 

36.    THEBAN  SUPREMACY  AND  GREEK  DISORGANIZATION. 

I.  The  Battle  of  Leuctra,  371  B.C. 

II.  The  Theban  leaders. 

A.  Pelopidas  the  soldier. 

1.  Services  in  freeing  Thebes. 

B.  Epaminondas  the  statesman. 

1.  His  greatness. 

2.  His  aims. 

III.  Further  campaigns  against  Sparta. 

A.  Messenia  freed. 

B.  Laconia  ravaged. 

C.  The  Arcadians  freed. 

1.  Founding  of  Megalopolis. 

D.  Effect  on  power  of  Sparta. 

IV.  Theban  power. 

A.  Recognized  in  the  north. 

1.  Thessaly. 

2.  Macedonia. 

B.  Resistance  in  rest  of  Greece. 

1.  Alliance  of  Sparta  and  Athens. 

V.  The  Battle  of  Mantinea,  362  B.C. 

A.  Importance. 

B.  Greek  affairs  in  confusion. 

VI.  Weakness  of  Greece. 

A.  Causes. 

B.  Evils  of  city  state  system. 

C.  Strength  of  territorial  states  of  the  north. 

1.  Macedonia. 
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1.  QUESTIONS: — Give  a  character  sketch  of  Epaminondas.     What  was  his  ambition  for  Greece? 

Why  was  he  successful?  What  was  the  great  political  need  of  Greece?  Why  had  Athens 
failed  to  secure  Greek  unity?  Sparta?  Thebes?  What  was  the  effect  of  the  destruction  of 
Sparta's  power  on  the  strength  of  Greece?  Was  it  wise  in  view  of  the  future?  What  is  the 
difference  between  a  territorial  state  and  a  city  state?  Which  is  more  like  modern  states? 
What  was  the  importance  of  the  battle  of  Mantinea?  What  were  the  causes  of  the  weakness 
of  Greece  after  362? 

2.  TEXT: 

3.  NOTEBOOK:— Map  of  Greece,  371-362.     (No.  1.) 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources.— Davis,  Nos.  101,  102.     Fling,  ch.  X.     Botsford,  ch.  XXIII:!,  II. 

B.  Secondary  Works:— Botsford,  Greece,  ch.  XIV.     Bury,  Greece,  pp.  591-619. 

37.  THE  RISE  OF  MACEDONIA. 

I.  Macedonia. 

A.  Extent. 

B.  The  civilized  lowland  and  barbarous  upland. 

C.  Influence  on  Macedonia  of  the  Chalcidice  settlements. 

D.  Race. 

E.  Greek  policy  of  the  Macedonian  kings. 

II.  Philip. 

A.  Character  and  ability. 

B.  Ambition. 

III.  The  Macedonian  army. 

A.  The  phalanx  and  its  strength. 

B.  The  cavalry  and  its  use. 

IV.  Advance  of  Philip,  359-345. 

A.  Western  Thrace  conquered. 

1.  Philippi  founded. 

2.  Gold  mines. 

B.  Thessaly  subdued. 

C.  The  quarrel  between  Thebes  and  Phocis. 

D.  The  Second  Sacred  War,  356-346. 

1.  Philip's  interference. 

2.  Philip  now  admitted  to  Amphictyonic  Council. 

3.  Philip  presides  at  Pythian  games. 

V.  Situation  of  Philip  in  345. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Account  for  the  difference  between  the  upland  and  the  lowland  Macedonians. 

In  359  B.C.  would  you  expect  the  events  of  the  next  twenty  years?  Why?  What  advantages 
did  Philip  have  in  his  plans  in  Greece?  Explain  the  operation  of  the  phalanx  and  cavalry. 
Find  on  map  Philip's  possessions  in  536.  Why  were  there  no  city  states  in  Macedonia?  How 
was  this  an  advantage  and  how  a  hindrance?  What  was  the  importance  of  the  Second  Sacred 
War?  Of  Philip's  membership  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council?  Of  his  presidency  of  the 
Pythian  games?  A  great  Athenian  orator,  Isocrates,  advocated  a  league  of  all  Greece  under 
Philip.  If  you  had  been  an  Athenian  in  345,  what  would  you  have  advocated? 

2.  TEXT: 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Write  a  speech  advocating  or  opposing  Philip's  leadership  of  Greece. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  103,  107.     Fling,  ch.  XI.     Botsford,  ch.  XXI V:I,  IV. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  256-261.     Botsford,  Greece,  ch.  XV. 

Bury,  Greece,  pp.  683-715. 

38.     DEMOSTHENES  AND  MACEDONIA. 

I.  The  oratory  of  Demosthenes. 

A.  His  self-training. 

B.  His  careful  preparation. 

C.  His  power. 

II.  The  Phillipics. 

A.  Warns  Greece  against  Philip. 

B.  For  a  long  time  ineffectual. 
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III.  The  Battle  of  Chaeronea,  338. 

A.  Alliance  of  Thebes  and  Athens. 

1.  Sparta  and  allies  hold  aloof. 

B.  The  crushing  defeat. 

C.  Philip  now  master  of  Greece. 

IV.  Philip's  treatment  of  Greece. 

A.  Thebes. 

B.  Kind  treatment  of  Athens. 

C.  Liberation  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

V.  Congress  of  Corinth,  337  B.C. 

A.  Plans  for  invasion  of  Persia. 

VI.  Alexander  comes  to  throne,  336. 

A.  His  youth. 

B.  His  character. 

C.  His  education. 

VII.  Alexander  crushes  the  rebels. 

A.  In  Thrace. 

B.  In  Greece. 

1.  Destruction  of  Thebes,  335. 

VIII.  Demosthenes  and  his  oration  "on  the  Crown." 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Comment  on  the  character  and  ability  of  Demosthenes.     Compare  his  policy 

with  that  of  Isocrates.  Which  policy  was  the  better?  What  date  can  be  taken  as  marking 
the  end  of  Greek  freedom?  Comment  on  the  attitude  of  Sparta.  Comment  on  Philip's 
treatment  of  Greece  after  Chaeronea.  Was  it  dictated  by  sentiment  or  by  policy?  Comment 
on  the  character  and  ability  of  Alexander. 

2.  TEXT: — 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Theme— Which  was  right — Isocrates  or  Demosthenes? 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  104-109,  118.     Fling,  ch.  XI.     Botsford,  ch.  XXIV:II,  III,  IV. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  261-264.     Botsford,  ch.  XV.     Bury, 

Greece,  pp.  723-743. 

39.    THE  CONQUEST  OF  PERSIA,  334-331. 

I.  Battle  of  the  Granicus,  334. 

A.  The  battle. 

B.  Its  importance. 

II.  Occupation  of  Asia  Minor. 

III.  The  Battle  of  Issus,  333. 

A.  Comparison  with  Thermopylae. 

B.  Results. 

IV.  Siege  and  capture  of  Tyre,  332. 

A.  Alexander's  military  science. 

B.  Submission  of  Syria. 

V.  Occupation  of  Egypt. 

A.  The  visit  to  the  oracle  of  Amon. 

VI.  Battle  of  Arbela,  331. 

A.  Importance. 

B.  Results. 

1.  Occupation  of  Babylon,  Susa,  Persepolis. 

2.  Death  of  Darius. 

VII.  Further  campaigns  in  the  East  and  death,  323. 

VIII.  The  Fusion  of  the  East  and  West. 

A.  Alexander's  empire. 

B.  The  Hellenistic  Age. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Explain  Alexander's  easy  victories.     Trace  his  route  on  the  map.     Explain  the 

military  importance  of  each  victory.    What  if  Alexander  had  lived?     What  are  the  important 
results  of  Alexander's  conquests  to  civilization?     Distinguish  between  Hellenic  and  Hellenistic. 

2.  TEXT: — 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Map — Alexander's  routes  and  Empire.     (No.  5.) 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  110-118.     Fling,  ch.  XII.     Botsford,  ch.  XXV:I,  II,  III. 

B.  Secondary    Works:— Morey,    Ancient    Peoples,    pp.    264-273.     Botsford,    pp.    310-318. 

Bury,  Greece,  pp.  747-774,  783-786.     Creasy,  Decisive  Battles,  pp.  69-91. 
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40.  THE  HELLENISTIC  STATES. 

I.  Breakup  of  Alexander's  Empire. 

A.  The  long  struggle  among  his  generals. 

II.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies — Egypt. 

A.  Territory. 

B.  Wealth  and  commerce. 

C.  Importance. 

III.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae — Syria. 

A.  Territory — the  largest  of  the  Hellenistic  states. 

B.  Later  losses  of  territory. 

IV.  Macedonia. 

A.  Territory — the  smallest. 

B.  Military  strength. 

C.  Overlordship  of  Greece. 

V.  The  Greek  Federations. 

A.  Necessity  for  union  recognized. 

B.  The  Aetolian  League. 

C.  The  Achaean  League. 

1.  Government. 

2.  History. 

D.  Athens  and  Sparta  remain  outside  leagues. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Who  were  Ptolemy,  Seleucus?     Compare  the  three  most  important  Hellenistic 

states.  Locate  them  on  the  map  and  study  their  geographical  characteristics.  Also  learn 
the  territories  of  the  two  Greek  leagues.  What  if  the  leagues  had  been  formed  earlier?  In 
the  fusion  of  the  east  and  west,  which  gained  most? 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Map  showing  the  Hellenistic  world  and  the  Greek  federations  (No.  5.) 

Map  showing  the  Greek  federations  in  detail  (No.  1.) 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  No.  125.     Fling,  ch.  XIII.     Botsford,  ch.  XXVII:!. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  273-277.     Botsford,  Greece,  pp.  319-325. 

41.  THE  HELLENISTIC  CITIES. 

I.  Origin. 

II.  Character — (city-states?)  and  size. 

III.  Significance  of  growth  of  cities. 

IV.  Alexandria. 

A.  Situation. 

B.  Population. 

C.  Public  buildings. 

1.  Lighthouse. 

2.  Museum  (or  university). 

3.  Library. 

V.  Antioch. 

A.  Situation. 

B.  Beauty. 

VI.  Pergamum — a  city-state. 

A.  History. 

B.  Architecture  and  sculpture. 

C.  Library. 

D.  "Parchment." 

VII.  Rhodes. 

A.  Commerce. 

B.  Business  law. 

C.  Art. 

D.  School  of  oratory. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Explain  how  each  of  these  cities  came  into  existence.  What  does  the  growth  of 
cities  indicate?  Compare  the  Hellenistic  cities  in  every  way  you  can  think  of.  How  were 
they  different,  on  the  whole,  from  Greek  city-states?  From  our  own  cities?  What  advantages 
would  Alexandria  have  in  commerce?  Antioch?  Rhodes? 
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2.  TEXT: — 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Outline — -Hellenistic  cities. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources.— Davis,  Nos.  121,  120.     Botsford,  ch.  XXVII :III. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  284-294. 

42.    HELLENISTIC  LEARNING  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

I.  Greek  the  chief  language  of  the  Hellenistic  World. 

II.  Facilities  for  learning. 

A .  The  Museum  at  Alexandria. 

1.  Character. 

2.  Importance. 

B.  The  Library  at  Alexandria. 

1.  Size. 

2.  Value. 

III.  Epicureanism. 

A.  Epicurus,  the  founder. 

B.  Teachings  of  Epicurus. 

C.  Perversion  of  his  teaching  by  other?. 

IV.  Cynicism. 

A.  Teachings  of  the  Cynics. 
5.  Diogenes. 

V.  Stoicism. 

A.  Teachings  of  the  Stoics. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Compare  the  facilities  for  learning  in  Alexandria  and  other  Hellenistic  cities  with 

your  own.  With  what  modern  institution  would  you  compare  the  museum?  Comment  on 
the  policy  of  the  Hellenistic  kings  toward  learning.  Look  up  the  words  Epicurean,  Stoic,  and 
Cynic  in  the  dictionary.  Do  they  carry  the  same  meaning  now  as  then?  Be  sure  you  can 
summarize  the  doctrines  of  each  of  these  schools  of  thinkers.  Compare  them  with  each  other. 
Compare  each  with  Christian  thinking.  The  New  Testament  was  written  in  Greek,  although 
by  Christ's  apostles,  who  were  Jews.  Explain.  What  was  the  Septuagint?  What  does  this 
translation  indicate? 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Outline — Greek  and  Hellenistic  philosophies. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis  (Rome),  Nos.   103,   104,   105,   107.     Munro,  No.   135.     Botsford,  ch. 

XL:IV,  V. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  280-281. 

43.     HELLENISTIC  COMMERCE. 

I.  Wealth  and  Luxury. 

II.  Sea  commerce  with  the  East. 

A.  Voyage  of  Nearchus. 

B.  Discoveries  of  Harpalus. 

C.  The  Red  Sea— Nile  Canal. 

D.  Importance  to  Alexandria — sea  route. 

III.  Overland  commerce  via  Euphrates  River. 
A.  Importance  to  Antioch. 

IV.  Increased  supply  of  gold. 

A.  Source. 

B.  Effects  on  prices. 

C.  Convenience. 

V.  Evils  of  new  wealth. 

A.  Lessened  vigor. 

B.  Corrupt  morals. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Name  the  chief  commercial  cities  of  the  Hellenistic  world  and  summarize  their 
natural  advantages.  How  was  the  Hellenistic  economic  life  different  from  that  of  Greece? 
From  that  of  the  Orient?  What  had  formerly  been  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  Orient? 
Account  for  the  increase  of  luxury  and  state  its  effects  on  the  civilization  of  the  Hellenistic 
world.  Why  does  a  large  amount  of  money  make  prices  higher?  What  evil  effects  did  contact 
with  the  wealth  of  the  East  have  on  the  Greeks? 
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2.  TEXT: 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

44.    EARLY  RACES  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ITALY. 

I.  The  Greeks  in  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily. 

A.  Cumae. 
Ba  Syracuse. 

1.  Early  history. 
C.  Importance  of  the  Greeks  to  Rome. 

II.  The  Etruscans  north  of  the  Tiber. 

A.  Probable  origin. 

B.  Power. 

C.  Civilization. 

D.  Influence  on  Rome. 

III.  The  Italians. 

A.  Related  to  the  Greeks. 

B.  Pastoral  and  agricultural  people. 

C.  The  highlanders,  to  east. 

1.  Umbrians. 

2.  Sabines. 

3.  Samnites. 

D.  Lowlanders  or  Latin,  to  west. 

1.  The  Latin  League  of  city-states. 
a.  Rome  one  of  these  cities. 

IV.  Early  history  of  Rome. 

A.  Settlement  of  Latins  on  Palatine  Hill. 

B.  Settlement  of  Sabines  on  Quirinal  Hill. 

C.  Union  of  the  two  settlements. 

D.  Settlements  on  other  hills. 

E.  The  Wall  of  Servius. 

V.  Advantages  of  Rome. 

A.  The  seven  hills. 

B.  The  Tiber  River. 

C.  Central  position. 

VI.  Rome  becomes  head  of  Latin  League. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — What  do  you  already  know  about  the  Greeks  of  the  south?    How  do  we  know  about 

the  Etruscans  ?  Why  do  we  know  so  little  ?  Why  were  the  Latins  more  civilized  than  the  high- 
landers  ?  Look  at  map  of  Rome,  locate  the  seven  hills,  locate  the  Forum.  What  do  the  Romans 
owe  to  the  Etruscans?  Compare  the  founding  and  early  history  of  Rome  with  that  of  Athens. 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Map  showing  races  of  Italy  (No.  12.) 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Munro,  Nos.  1-3.     Botsford,  ch.  XXVIII  :I-IV. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  297-304,  309-313.     Botsford,  Rome,  pp. 

1-16.     Howe  &  Leigh,  Rome,  pp.  1-20. 

45.     EARLY  ROMAN  SOCIETY. 

I.  A  people  of  farmers. 

A.  Small  farms  well  tilled. 

B.  Few  inequalities  of  wealth. 

C.  Scarcity  of  gold  and  silver. 

II.  Moral  character  of  the  Romans. 

III.  The  Roman  family. 

A.  The  house  father  or  pater  familias. 

1.  His  power  over — 

a.  Wife. 

b.  Children. 

2.  His  power  restricted  by — 

a.  Public  opinion. 

b.  Family  council. 

B.  Importance  of  the  Roman  family. 

IV.  Position  of  women. 
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1.  QUESTIONS: — What  things  do  you  consider  good  and  wholesome  in  the  early  Roman  social 

system?  Of  what  importance  was  their  frugal  and  simple  life?  Compare  the  early  Romans 
with  the  Spartans.  Distinguish  between  the  modern  and  the  Roman  family.  Compare  the 
importance  of  the  father  in  modern  and  early  Roman  times.  Which  is  the  better  system? 
What  kept  the  Roman  father  from  injustice  to  his  family?  Compare  the  position  of  women 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

2.  TEXT: — 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  1,  2,  18.     Munro,  No.  157.     Botsford,  ch.  XXXV:III. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  324-325,  355-358.     Wilkins,  Roman 

Antiquities,  pp.  1-15.     Johnston,  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  ch.  I. 

46.    ROMAN  RELIGION. 

I.  Family  religion. 

A.  Ceremonies  of  ancestor  worship. 

1.  The  lemuria  in  May. 

2.  The  Parentalia  in  February. 

B.  Guardian  spirits  of  the  home — the  Atrium. 

1.  Janus,  who  guarded  the  door. 

2.  Vesta,  goddess  of  the  hearth. 

3.  The  Penates  and  Lares. 

4.  The  Genius — guardian  of  the  pater  familias. 

C.  Household  worship. 

1.  Importance. 

2.  How  carried  on. 

3.  Unified  the  family. 

II.  State  religion. 

A.  Janus  and  Vesta. 

1.  The  Vestal  Virgins. 

B.  Jupiter  and  his  importance. 

C.  Mars. 

D.  Gods  and  religious  ideas  borrowed  from  Greeks. 

1.  Apollo. 

2.  Esculapius. 

3.  Hercules. 

E.  Gods  and  goddesses  identified  with  Greek  deities. 

1.  Ceres  with  Demeter. 

2.  Neptune  with  Poseidon. 

F.  Lesser  deities. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — What  peoples  to-day  have  a  form  of  ancestor  worship?     What  can  be  said  in  its 

favor?  Is  it  inconsistent  with  belief  in  one  God?  With  Christianity?  What  good  results 
did  worship  of  the  household  deities  have?  How  did  Roman  religion  differ  from  our  own? 
In  what  ways  do  you  think  Christianity  superior  to  the  Roman  religion.  Do  not  confuse  the 
Roman  gods  with  the  Greek  gods.  How  would  you  compare  Greek  and  Roman  religion? 

2.  TEXT: — 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Outline — Roman  Religion — or  Theme  explaining  to  a  Greek  the  difference  between 

your  religion  and  his. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  No.  6.     Munro,  Nos.  4-20.     Botsford,  ch.  XXXV:II. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  321-323.     Wilkins,  Roman  Antiquities' 

pp.  105-121. 

47.    POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

I.     Early  government  of  Rome. 

A.  The  King. 

B.  The  Senate. 

1.  Appointed  by  king. 

2.  Held  office  for  life. 

C.  The  Comitia  Curiata. 

1.  Method  of  voting. 
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II.  Roman  government  after  expulsion  of  the  kings,  509  B.C.  (?). 

A.  The  Consuls. 

1.  Elected  for  one  year. 

2.  Their  powers. 
(A.1  The  dictator. 

1.  When  appointed. 

2.  His  power). 

B.  The  Senate. 

C.  The  Comitia  Centuriata. 

1.  An  assembly  of  the  army  of  citizens. 

2.  Method  of  voting. 

III.  Privileges  of  the  patricians  or  nobles. 

A.  Could  sit  in  Senate. 

B.  Could  hold  offices. 

IV.  The  fight  for   equal  rights. 

A.  The  Valerian  law  of  Appeal,  509  B.C.  (?). 

B.  Secession  of  the  Plebians,  494  B.C. 

1.  Importance. 

2.  Result. 

C.  The  tribunes,  493  B.C. 

1.  Power  of  veto. 

2.  Person  sacred. 

3.  Elected  by  Plebians. 

D.  The  laws  written  451-449  B.C. 

1.  The  decemvirs. 

2.  The  Twelve  Tables. 

E.  The  Canuleian  law,  445  B.C. 

1.  Right  to  intermarry  with  patricians. 

F.  The  Licinian  laws,  367  B.C. 

1.  Right  to  hold  offices. 

V.  The  old  privileges  now  broken  down. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Compare  early  government  of  Rome  with  that  of  Greek  city-states.     How  did 

the  Roman  assemblies  differ  from  the  Athenian  assembly?  Compare  the  Roman  consuls 
with  the  Spartan  kings.  What  was  the  object  of  having  two  consuls?  Compare  the  fight  for 
quality  in  Rome  with  the  similar  conflict  in  Athens.  What  was  the  importance  of  each  step? 
What  was  going  on  in  Greece  during  the  period  509-367  B.C.? 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Outline — The  Fight  for  Political  and  Social  Equality. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources.— Davis,  Nos.  9,  10,  14.     Munro,  Nos.  41-53,  60.     Botsford,  ch.  XXX:I-IV. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  327-339.     Botsford,  Rome,  pp.  66-90. 

Granrud,  Roman  Const.  History,  pp.  39-86.     Howe  &  Leigh,  Rome,  pp.  47-57,  72-97. 

48.     ROMAN  POLITICAL  LIFE. 

I.  The  Roman  Assemblies. 

A.  Three  in  number. 

1.  Comitia  Curiata. 

2.  Comitia  Centuriata. 

3.  Comitia  Tributa. 

a.  Became  the  most  important. 

B.  Peculiar  features. 

1.  Voted  by  groups. 

2.  All  laws  proposed  by  magistrates. 

3.  No  power  to  debate  or  amend. 

II.  The  Roman  magistrates. 

A.  The  Consuls  (or  Dictator). 

B.  Ten  tribunes. 

1.  Presided  over  Comitia  Tributa. 

2.  Powers. 

C.  Praetors  or  judges. 

D.  Aediles — markets,  games,  streets. 
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E.  Two  censors. 

1.  Census  takers. 

2.  Assessors. 

3.  Oversight  over  morals. 

III.  Elections. 

A.  Most  officers  elected  for  one  year. 

B.  Ineligible  for  reelection  for  ten  years. 

IV.  The  Senate. 

A.  Membership. 

B.  Power  over  magistrates. 

C.  Powers. 

1.  Managed  public  works. 

2.  Declared  wars  and  conducted  foreign  relations. 

3.  Controlled  state  religion. 

D.  Dignity  and  strength. 

E.  The  senatorial  "political  ring." 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Did  the  Roman  Assemblies  have  the  same  power  as  the  Athenian  Assembly? 

Explain.  Learn  the  names  and  duties  of  the  magistrates.  What  was  the  "career  of  honor"? 
Explain  the  power  of  the  Senate.  How  was  it  able  to  control  the  magistrates  ?  The  assemblies  ? 
What  was  its  position  in  the  Roman  government?  At  this  time  was  it  worthy  of  its  trust? 
Was  Rome  a  democracy  in  theory?  In  practise?  Why? 

2.  TEXT: — 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Outline — Roman  government. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  17,  37.     Botsford,  ch.  XXXII :III;   ch.  XXXVrl. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  p.  340.     Wilkins,  Roman  Antiquities,  pp. 

81-87. 

49.     ROME  CONQUERS  ITALY. 

I.  In  338  Rome  was  in  control  of  Latium  and  part  of  Etruria. 

II.  Conquest  of  the  Italians,  338-290  B.C. 

A.  The  Samnites. 

B.  Cause  of  collision  with  Rome. 

C.  The  Samnite  Wars. 

1.  The  Caudine  Forks,  321  B.C. 

2.  Battle  of  Sentinum,  295  B.C. 

D.  Position  of  Rome  in  290  B.C. 

III.  Conquest  of  the  Greeks,  290-264  B.C. 

A.  Resistance  of  Tarentum. 

B.  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus. 

C.  Campaigns  of  Pyrrhus. 

1.  His  ambitions. 

2.  Pyrrhus's  tactics. 

3.  Rome's  tactics. 

D.  Pyrrhus  withdraws. 

E.  The  Greeks  submit. 

IV.  Position  of  Rome  in  264. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Master  the  dates  of  this  lesson.     Study  the  map  closely.     Comment  on   the 

attitude  of  the  Senate  over  the  affair  at  Caudine  Forks.  What  Roman  qualities  are  brought 
out  by  the  action  of  Decius?  Compare  Pyrrhus  with  Alexander.  What  were  the  ambitions 
of  Pyrrhus?  What  if  he  had  succeeded?  What  was  occurring  in  Greece,  338-264.  What 
were  the  great  powers  of  the  world  iix  264  B.C.?  Estimate  the  power  of  each?  Compare 
the  "Italy"  of  264  with  modern  Italy. 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  No.  15.     Munro,  Nos.  40,  62.     Botsford,  ch.  XXXI :III. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  342-348.      Botsford,  Rome,  pp.  53-62. 

Howe  &  Leigh,  Rome,  pp.  105-131. 
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50.     ROMAN  RULE  IN  ITALY. 

I.  Government  of  Italian  peoples. 

A.  Italians  who  were  granted  Roman  citizenship. 

1.  Privileges  of  citizens. 

a.  Could  own  and  exchange  property  legally. 

b.  Could  marry  legally. 

C.  Could  appeal  to  Roman  assembly. 
d.  Could  vote  and  hold  office. 

2.  Their  local  government — municipia. 

a.  Government  of  each  municipium  like  that  of  Rome. 

b.  Each  municipium  managed  its  own  local  affairs. 

3.  No  form  of  representation  at  Rome. 

a.  Citizens  had  to  go  to  Rome  to  vote. 

b.  Result — Roman  politics  in  hands  of  city  population  of  Rome  itself. 

B.  Italians  who  were  not  citizens  but  "allies." 

1.  Governed  their  own  affairs. 

2.  Furnished  troops  in  war. 

3.  Paid  no  tribute. 

4.  Limitations  in  their  powers. 

a.  Could  not  declare  war  on  each  other. 

b.  Could  not  make  treaties. 

c.  Could  not  coin  money. 

II.  Roman  or  Latin  colonies. 

A.  Settled  by  Roman  citizens. 

B.  Loyalty  to  Rome. 

C.  Spread  Roman  law  and  language. 

III.  Roman  roads. 

A.  Important  roads. 

B.  Construction. 

C.  Uses. 

D.  Importance. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — What  were  the  advantages  of  Roman  citizenship?     What  was  the  object  of 

extending  citizenship  to  the  Italians?  Compare  Roman  municipia  with  our  own  cities,  with 
Greek  city-states  of  the  Athenian  empire.  What  features  do  both  have  in  common?  In 
what  way  was  the  Roman  system  defective?  What  is  the  main  difference  between  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  and  the  way  our  national  government  is  run?  How  would  a  system  of  repre- 
sentation have  improved  matters?  Compare  the  government  of  the  "allies"  with  that  of 
city-states  of  the  Athenian  empire.  What  was  the  importance  of  the  colonies?  Compare 
Roman  roads  with  our  own. 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Map  of  Italy  showing  roads  and  towns  (No.  12.) 
3.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Munro,  No.  82.     Botsford,  ch.  XXXII:!. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  348-355.       Howe  &  Leigh,  Rome,  pp. 

133-135. 

51.    ROMAN  EXPANSION  IN  WEST,  264-133  B.C. 

(No  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  master  the  military  details  of  these  wars.  The  shortness  of 
the  course  renders  possible  only  a  consideration  of  their  larger  aspects.  A  report  might  be  assigned 
on  Hannibal  or  Scipio.) 

I.     The  leading  Mediterranean  Powers  in  364  B.C. 

A.  The  Hellenistic  Powers. 

1.  Egypt. 

2.  Syria. 

3.  Macedonia. 

B.  Carthage. 

1.  Origin. 

2.  Location. 

3.  Power. 

4.  Extent  of  Carthaginian  empire. 

5.  Previous  repulse  at  hands  of  Syracuse. 

C.  Rome — mistress  of  Italy. 
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II.  The  Power  of  Carthage  broken,  264-201. 

A.  Cause  of  conflict. 

B.  Outcome. 

III.  Rome  supreme  in  the  west,  201-133. 

A.  Sicily  made  a  province — the  first  province. 

B.  Conquest  and  Romanization  of  Spain. 

C.  Roman  influence  in  Gaul. 

1.  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

2.  Transalpine  Gaul. 

D.  The  province  of  Africa — Carthage  destroyed. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — This  is  a  map  lesson.     Study  the  map  carefully.     Compare  the  Mediterranean 

Powers  in  264  B.C.  as  to  power  and  civilization.     Were  the  Punic  Wars  inevitable?     What 
was  the  importance  of  Roman  success?     What  if  Carthage  had  been  successful? 

2.  TEXT: — 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Map  showing  Roman  Provinces  in  133,  in  the  west  (No.  14.) 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources.— Davis,  ch.  3.     Munro,  Nos.  63-72.     Botsford,  ch.  XXXI :I;    ch.  XXXIII:!, 

II,  III. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  361-375.     Botsford,  Rome,  pp.  95-115. 

Howe  &  Leigh,  Rome,  pp.  143-149,  231-234. 

52.    ROMAN  EXPANSION  IN  EAST,  201-133. 

I.  Roman  contact  with  Greece  and  Macedonia. 

A.  War  with  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus. 

B.  First  Macedonian  War. 

1.  Philip  V  allied  with  Carthage. 

2.  Won  Rome  the  friendship  of  Greece. 

II.  Second  Macedonian  War,  200-196. 

A.  Causes. 

1.  Rome's  resentment  toward  Macedonia. 

2.  Macedonia's  ambitions. 

B.  Battle  of  Cynoscephalae. 

C.  Results. 

1.  Philip  loses  control  of  Greece. 

2.  Macedonia  a  protectorate  of  Rome. 

III.  War  with  Syria,  192-189. 

A.  Causes. 

1.  Antiochus  invades  Greece. 

B.  Antiochus  driven  out  of  Greece. 

C.  Battle  of  Magnesia. 

D.  Results. 

1.  Syria  loses  Asia  Minor. 

2.  Asia  Minor  divided  among  Rhodes,  Pergamum,  and  other  protectorates  of  Rome. 

IV.  Third  Macedonian  War,  171-167. 

A.  Caused  by  jealousy  and  fear  of  Rome's  power. 

B.  Battle  of  Pydna. 

C.  Results. 

1.  Macedonia  crushed. 

V.  War  with  Achaean  League. 

A.  Cause. 

B.  Sack  of  Corinth,  146. 

C.  Results. 

1.  All  Greece  a  Roman  province — Achaea. 

2.  Macedonia  a  Roman  province. 

VI.  Acquisition  of  province  of  Asia,  133  B.C. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — What  was  happening  in  the  west  during  this  period?    Note  down  all  the  events 

of  the  year  146,  of  133.  What  is  a  protectorate?  How  does  it  differ  from  a  province?  Why 
did  not  Rome  make  provinces  of  the  eastern  conquests  at  once?  What  Roman  characteristics 
are  brought  out  by  the  sack  of  Corinth?  Compare  Rome's  position  in  264  with  her  position 
in  133. 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Add  to  map  of  Roman  provinces  the  new  ones  in  the  east. 
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4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Botsford,  ch.  XXXIV:I-IV. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  376-383.     Botsford,  Rome,  pp.  116-123. 

Howe  &  Leigh,  Rome,  pp.  253-287. 

53.    ROME  AFTER  THE  CONQUESTS. 

I.  Origin  of  the  provincial  system. 

II.  Evils  of  the  system. 

A.  Misgovern  ment. 

B.  Plunder  and  corruption. 

C.  The  tax  farming  system. 

III.  The  proconsul  or  propraetor. 

A.  How  selected. 

B.  Power'. 

C.  Extortion  and  graft. 

D.  No  control  over  his  acts. 

IV.  Benefits  conferred  by  Roman  rule. 

A.  Peace. 

B.  Protection. 

V.  Effect  of  the  conquests  and  provincial  system  on  Rome. 

A.  Luxury. 

B.  Wealth. 

VI.  Cato  the  Censor  and  opposition  to  the  new  order. 

A.  The  sumptuary  laws. 

B.  His  rigid  honesty. 

C.  His  failure  to  correct  the  evils  of  his  time. 

VII.  Hellenistic  culture  in  Rome  introduced  by — 

A.  Importation  of  slaves  from  the  east. 

B.  Such  nobles  as  Scipio  Emilianus. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Comment  on  the  provincial  system.     Compare  it  with  our  government  of  the 

Philippines,  with  Great  Britain's  government  in  India.  Was  the  Roman  rule  at  this  time 
a  benefit  or  a  hardship  to  the  provinces?  Account  for  the  changes  in  Roman  society  at  this 
time.  What  evil  effects  did  the  conquest  have  on  Rome?  What  good  effects?  In  what 
ways  was  Rome  permanently  injured?  What  lessons  does  this  period  have  for  the  United 
States  to-day? 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK:— 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  36,  37,  40,  44,  48.     Munro,  Nos.  73-79,  179-182,  185.     Botsford, 

ch.  XXXV :VI. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  386-394.     Botsford,  Rome,  pp.    129-133, 

148-150.'    Howe  &  Leigh,  Rome,  pp.  310-313. 

54.    ATTEMPTS  AT  REFORM— THE  GRACCHI. 

I.  The  corruption  of  the  Roman  people. 

A.  The  Senatorial  order. 

1.  An  aristocracy  of  birth  and  wealth. 

2.  Chief  political  power. 

3.  Selfishness  of  the  senators. 

B.  The  equestrian  order. 

1.  Wealthy  capitalists,  business  men. 

2.  An  aristocracy  of  wealth. 

3.  How  they  "milked"  the  provinces. 

C.  The  city  mob. 

1.  Origin. 

2.  Character. 

3.  Danger  of  the  mob. 

II.  Tiberius  Gracchus. 

A.  Early  life. 

B.  Elected  tribune,  133  B.C. 
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C.  The  Agrarian  law. 

1.  Roman  system  of  public  land. 

2.  Defects  of  Tiberius's  law. 

3.  Supported  by  city  mob.     Why? 

D.  Violation  of  sanctity  of  the  tribune. 

E.  Tiberius's  attempt  at  reelection. 
jp.  Murder  of  Tiberius. 

III.     Gaius  Gracchus. 

A.  Elected  tribune,  123  B.C. 

B.  Gaius  compared  with  his  brother. 

C.  His  power  over  the  mob. 

D.  The  Agrarian  law  strengthened. 

E.  Grain  sold  to  rabble  at  half  price. 

F.  Establishment  of  colonies. 

G.  Building  of  new  roads. 

H.  Attempt  to  extend  Roman  citizenship  to  Italians. 

1.  Results. 
/.  Murder  of  Gaius,  121  B.C. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — What  were  the  causes  of  the  condition  of  the  Roman  people  in  133?     Contrast 

the  Roman  character  in  133  with  the  old  Roman  character.  Comment  on  the  character  and 
danger  of  the  city  mob.  What  caused  it  to  come  into  existence?  How  could  it  have  been 
prevented,  or  reduced?  Explain  the  Roman  public  land  system  and  compare  it  with  our 
own.  Criticize  the  Agrarian  law  of  Tiberius.  What  would  you  have  proposed  in  its  plan? 
What  mistakes  did  Tiberius  make?  Why  did  he  seek  reelection?  Compare  Gaius  and 
Tiberius.  Compare  Gaius  and  Pericles.  What  was  the  significance  of  the  murder  of  Gaius 
and  Tiberius?  What  was  the  source  of  their  weakness? 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Write  a  speech  to  the  assembly  advocating  or  opposing  one  of  the  proposals  of 

the  Gracchi. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  38,  39.     Munro,  Nos.  80-83.     Botsford,  ch.  XXXVI:!,  II. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  395-406.     Botsford,  Rome,  pp.  134-13.7, 

151-160.    Granrud,  Roman  Constitutional  History,  pp.   165-177.     Howe  &  Leigh, 
Rome,  pp.  316-318,  323-326,  331-357. 

55.    JULIUS  CAESAR. 

I.  Caesar  in  Gaul,  58-50  B.C. 

A.  Gaul  when  Caesar  became  proconsul. 

B.  Caesar's  campaigns. 

C.  Territory  added  to  Roman  Empire. 

II.  Jealousy  between  Pompey  and  Caesar. 

A.  Death  of  Pompey's  wife  and  of  Crassus. 

B.  Pompey's  fear  of  Caesar. 

C.  Attitude  of  the  Senate. 

III.  Open  break  between  Caesar  and  the  Senate. 

A.  Senate's  order  to  lay  down  arms. 

B.  Caesar's  reasons  for  his  action. 

C.  Caesar  crosses  the  Rubicon. 

IV.  The  Civil  War,  50-46  B.C. 

A.  In  Spain. 

B.  In  Thessaly. 

C.  In  Egypt. 

D.  In  Asia  Minor. 

E.  In  Africa. 

V.  Caesar  master  of  the  Roman  world,  46-44. 

A.  His  power  founded  on  the  support  of  his  legions. 

B.  Caesar's  clemency. 

C.  His  reforms  in  Italy. 

D.  His  reforms  in  provincial  government. 

VI.  Assassination  of  Caesar. 

A.  Importance. 
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1.  QUESTIONS: — Why  did  Caesar  succeed  where  the  Gracchi  had  failed?     Why  did  Caesar  declare 

war  on  the  Senate?  Was  he  justified?  Comment  on  the  character  and  attitude  of  the  Senate. 
Why  did  it  fear  Caesar?  Was  the  Senate  worthy  of  its  power?  Comment  on  Caesar's  military 
skill.  Compare  him  with  Alexander.  Trace  on  the  map  the  campaigns  of  Caesar  during  the 
Civil  War.  Make  a  list  of  Caesar's  reforms  in  Rome.  Did  he  bid  for  the  support  of  the  mob? 
Make  a  list  of  his  reforms  in  provincial  government.  If  these  reforms  had  not  been  made 
what  do  you  think  would  have  happened?  Was  Caesar  a  king?  Was  his  strong  hand 
necessary?  Why? 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Theme — Important  Results  of  Caesar's  Rule. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  49-54.     Munro,  Nos.  92-97.     Botsford,  ch.  XXXVIII :III,  V. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  426-435.     Botsford,  Rome,  pp.  184-195. 

Granrud,   Roman   Constitutional  History,   pp.   264-284.     Howe  &   Leigh,   Rome,  pp. 
503-551. 

56.    AUGUSTUS.     31  B.C.-14  A.D. 

I.  The  Civil  War,  44-31. 

A.  The  Battle  of  Actium. 

B.  Augustus  rules  the  Roman  world. 

II.  Character  of  Augustus. 

III.  Augustus — "gave  up  the  externals,  only  to  keep  the  essentials,  of  royalty." 

A.  Power. 

1.  Imperator — or  commander  of  the  armies. 

2.  Tribune — his  person  sacred — control  by  veto. 

3.  Proconsul — authority  over  provinces. 

B.  Senate,  consuls,  etc.,  still  act  but  are  subservient  to  Augustus. 

C.  Later  emperors  possessed  more  absolute  power. 

IV.  Character  of  Augustus's  rule. 

A.  Peace  throughout  Roman  world. 

B.  Justice  to  provincials. 

C.  Efficiency  in  the  government. 

V.  Boundaries  of  the  Empire. 

A.  The  Rhine. 

B.  Disastrous  attempt  to  conquer  Germany. 

C.  The  Danube. 

1.  New  provinces  added. 

D.  Boundaries  of  empire  now  substantially  fixed. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Compare  Caesar  and  Augustus.     Look  up  in  the  dictionary  "emperor,"  "prince," 

"palace."  Explain  how  Augustus  ruled  Rome.  Was  he  a  king,  in  theory,  in  fact?  Make  a 
list  of  the  things  Augustus  did  to  better  the  empire.  Explain  the  military  advantages  of  the 
Rhine-Danube  frontier.  What  important  event  in  the  history  of  religion  happened  during 
Augustus's  reign? 

2.  TEXT: — 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Map — Empire  in  time  of  Augustus  (No.  14.) 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  56,  57,  59.     Munro,  Nos.  98-100,  103-106.     Botsford,  ch. 

XXXVIII:!,  II,  III,  VI. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  454-458,  467-468.     Botsford,  Rome,  pp. 

205-216. 

57.    THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

I.  The  Roman  army. 

A.  Controlled  by  emperor. 

B.  Numbers. 

C.  Membership. 

D.  Loyalty. 

II.  Frontier  walls. 

A.  In  Britain. 

B.  Between  Rhine  and  Danube. 

C.  Construction  of  the  walls. 

III.  Extension  of  Roman  roads. 

A.  Construction. 

B.  Uses  and  importance. 

IV.  Security  of  the  empire. 
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QUESTIONS: — Compare  the  size  of  the  Roman  empire  with  our  own,  with  those  of  the  European 
nations  to-day.  Compare  the  size  of  the  empire  with  that  of  the  United  States.  What  is 
meant  by  the  "pax  Romana." 

TEXT:— 

NOTEBOOK: — 
UGGESTED  READINGS: 

A.  Sources: — 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Botsford,  Rome,  pp.  204-207. 


58.    THE  PROVINCES. 
The  Senatorial  Provinces. 
The  Imperial  Provinces. 

A.  Governors. 

B.  Control  over  governors. 

C.  Reward  for  service. 

III.  Taxes. 

A.  Tax  farming  abolished. 

IV.  Extension  of  citizenship. 

A.  Gradual  at  first. 

B.  Edict  of  Caracalla,  212  A.D. 

C.  Importance. 

1.  Right  of  appeal. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Compare  provincial  system  of  the  empire  and  that  of  the  republic.     Was  the 

Empire  any  longer  the  government  of  a  city-state?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer.  Compare 
it  with  the  government  of  the  United  States.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  extension  of  the 
citizenship  to  provincials,  of  making  some  of  them  senators,  emperors?  Was  there  any  system 
of  representative  government  in  the  Empire?  Was  this  a  defect? 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  63,  74,  75,  91.     Munro,  Nos.  184-198.     Botsford,  ch.  XXXIX:A- 

VII,  ch.  XL:I. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,   pp.  458-462,  487-493.     Botsford,  Rome, 

pp.  208-211. 

59.     ROMAN  SOCIETY  IN  THE  EARLY  EMPIRE. 

I.  The  nobles. 

A.  Privileges. 

B.  Enormous  wealth. 

C.  Luxury  and  extravagance. 

II.  Free  laborers. 

A.  The  guilds. 

B.  Life  of  the  laborers. 

III.  Social  evils. 

A.  Infanticide. 

B.  Gladiatorial  games. 

C.  Divorce. 

IV.  Good  points  of  Roman  society. 

A.  Outside  the  great  cities,  life  was  more  wholesome. 

B.  Conditions  steadily  improved. 

C.  Charity. 

D.  Public  spirit. 

E.  More  humane  treatment  of  slaves. 

V.  "The  whole  earth  is  one  people." 

A.  Features  the  whole  empire  had  in  common. 

1.  Citizenship. 

2.  Roman  law. 

3.  Latin  (and  Greek)  languages. 

4.  Emperor  worship. 

B.  The  spread  of  Graeco-Roman  culture. 
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1.  QUESTIONS: — Compare  Roman  society  under  the  early  empire  with  American  society  to-day. 

What  evils  do  we  find  in  both?  Compare  the  wealthy  classes  of  Rome  and  the  United  States 
as  to  public  spirit,  philanthropy,  luxury,  extravagance,  etc.  Compare  the  condition  of  laborers 
in  the  early  empire  and  in  the  later  period  of  the  republic,  also  with  their  condition  to-day. 
Summarize  the  evils  of  Roman  society  and  its  good  points.  "The  whole  earth  is  one  people." 
Explain.  "The  Roman  Empire  is  the  lake  in  which  all  the  streams  of  ancient  history  lose 
themselves,  and  from  which  all  the  streams  of  modern  history  flow."  Explain. 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Outline — Roman  Society  in  the  Early  Empire. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  77,  80,  82,  92-98,  32-35.     Munro,  Nos.  136-141,  145-151,  176. 

Botsford,  ch.  XXXIX  :B-IV. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  495-496. 

60.    ROMAN  CITIES. 

I.  Number  and  origin. 

A.  Hellenistic  origin. 

B.  Roman  camps. 

II.  Most  important  cities. 

A.  Italy. 

B.  Gaul. 

C.  Britain. 

D.  Africa. 

E.  Greece. 

F.  Asia, 
ill.     Government. 

A.  Duumviri  (Consuls). 

B.  Curia  (Senate). 

C.  Assembly. 

IV.  Life  in  the  cities. 

A.  Public  works — temples — aqueducts. 

B.  Politics. 

C.  Amusements. 

V.  Income  of  the  cities. 

A.  From  taxes. 

B.  From  municipal  public  utilities. 

C.  Private  contributions. 

VI.  Importance  of  the  cities  to  modern  times. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — What  was  the  importance  of  the  cities  in  the  Roman  world?     Locate  the  most 

important  and  tell  what  you  can  about  their  history.  Explain  the  origin  of  their  govern- 
ment. How  were  they  related  to  the  central  government?  Look  up  pictures  of  the  temples, 
aqueducts,  etc.,  in  provincial  cities.  Contrast  and  compare  these  cities  with  our  own.  Were 
there  any  Carnegies  in  these  cities?  Name  some  modern  cities  that  have  existed  since  Roman 
times. 

2.  TEXT: — 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Map — Roman  cities  (No.  14.) 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  No.  99.     Botsford,  ch.  XXXIX:VI. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  489-490. 

61.     ROMAN  DAILY  LIFE  AND  AMUSEMENTS. 

I.  Morning — business. 

II.  The  lunch  and  siesta. 

III.  Amusements  of  the  afternoon. 

A.  The  Campus  Martius. 

B.  The  Baths. 

IV.  Dinner. 

V.  The  evening. 

VI.  The  Roman  theaters. 

A.  Pantomime. 

B.  Vaudeville  performances. 
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VII.  The  games  of  the  circus. 

A.  Held  in— 

1.  Circus  Maximus. 

2.  Colosseum. 

B.  Chariot  races. 

C.  Animal  baitings. 

D.  Gladiatorial  games. 

VIII.  Effect  of  Roman  amusements  on  the  people. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Compare  the  daily  life  of  a  Roman  noble  with  that  of  an  Athenian  gentleman. 

What  features  did  they  have  in  common?  Compare  the  amusements  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Which  showed  the  more  culture?  Comment  on  the  character  of  the  games  of  the 
circus.  How  would  we  look  on  them  to-day?  Do  any  modern  countries  have  sports  resembling 
some  of  these  games?  What  does  enjoyment  of  such  spectacles  indicate? 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Write  an  account  of  one  day's  doing  in  Rome,  telling  where  you  went  and  what 

you  saw. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  88-90.     Munro,  Nos.  163-174. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  451-453,  498-502.     Botsford,  Rome, 

pp.  335-348.     Wilkins,  Roman  Antiquities,  pp.  32-48,  94-105.     Johnston,  Private  Life 
of  the  Romans,  ch.  IX,  X,  XI. 

62.  ROMAN  CLOTHING  AND  HOUSES. 

I.  Roman  dress. 

A.  Tunic. 

B.  Toga. 

C.  Hats  little  worn. 

D.  Sandals  and  shoes. 

II.  The  Roman  house. 

A.  Exterior. 

B.  Interior. 

1.  Atrium. 

2.  Peristyle. 

3.  Other  rooms. 

C.  Furniture. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Account  for  the  simplicity  of  classical  clothing.     Compare  the  house  of  the 

Romans  with  modern  houses. 

2.  TEXT: — 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Drawing — Roman  House. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources: — Munro,  p.  153  (diagram),  p.  161  (picture). 

B.  Secondary  Works: — -Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  496.     Wilkins,  Roman  Antiquities,  pp. 

15-32,  73-81.    Johnston,  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  ch.  VI,  VII. 

63.    ROMAN  ARCHITECTURE  AND  DECORATION. 

I.  Roman  preeminence  in  architecture. 

A.  Size  of  buildings. 

B.  Use  of  arch. 

C.  Use  of  concrete. 

II.  Temples. 

A.  Orders  of  columns  chiefly  used. 

1.  Corinthian. 

2.  Composite. 

B.  Use  of  engaged  columns. 

C.  Two  types. 

1.  Temple  at  Nimes. 

2.  Pantheon. 

III.  Basilicas. 

A.  Uses. 

B.  Parts. 

1.  Apse. 

2.  Nave. 

3.  Aisles. 

C.  Influence  on  Christian  Church  Construction. 
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IV.  Aqueducts. 

A.  Enormous  size. 

B.  Arches. 

V.  Thermae. 

A.  Bath  proper. 

B.  Libraries,  gymnasia,  etc.,  in  connection. 

VI.  Triumphal  Arches. 

A.  Reliefs  on  these  arches 

B.  Importance. 

VII.  The  Circuses. 

A.  Peculiar  features. 

VIII.  Other  features  of  Roman  art. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Compare  Roman  and  Greek  genius  in  sculpture,  in  architecture.     Which  was  the 

more  beautiful,  the  more  imposing  and  grand?     Get  in  mind  thoroughly  the  various  types  of 
Roman  buildings.     Use  drawings.     Note  the  practical  character  of  Roman  architecture. 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Drawings  of  various  types  of  Roman  buildings. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A,  Sources: — Pictures  and  models. 

B.  Secondary    Works: — Morey,   Ancient   Peoples,    pp.   447-448.     Platner    Ancient   Rome. 

Goodyear,  Roman  and  Mediaeval  Art,  pp.  49-64. 

64.    THE  CITY  OF  ROME 

I.  Situation  of  Rome. 

A.  The  Tiber. 

II.  The  hills. 

A.  The  two  west  of  Tiber. 

B.  The  famous  seven  hills. 

1.  History  of  these  hills. 

III.  Walls. 

IV.  Plan  of  the  city. 

A.  The  Forum. 

B.  The  Circus  Maximus. 

C.  Campus  Martius. 

D.  Rest  of  Rome  filled  with  houses. 

V.  Famous  buildings. 

A.  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian. 

B.  Pantheon. 

C.  Theater  of  Marcellus. 

D.  Colosseum. 

E.  Arch  of  Constantine. 

F.  Baths. 

VI.  The  Forum. 

A.  Uses  and  importance. 

B.  Approach. 

C.  Temples. 

D.  Government  buildings. 

E.  Grandeur. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Study  your  map  of  Rome  carefully.     Look  up  pictures  of  all  buildings  mentioned. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  uses  and  importance  of  each?    Compare  the  Forum  with  the 
Agora,  with  our  public  squares. 

2.  TEXT:— 

?..  NOTEBOOK: — Map — Rome  (No.  13.) 
4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  61,  83,  84,  85. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Platner,  Ancient  Rome.     Shumway,  A  Day  in  Ancient  Rome. 

65.    ORIGIN  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 
I.     The  life  of  Christ. 

A.  Childhood. 

B.  Ministry  of  Christ. 

C.  His  crucifixion. 

D.  His  resurrection. 
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II.  The  early  Christian  communities. 

A.  The  work  of  the  apostles. 

1.  Peter. 

S.  Missionary  efforts  confined  to  the  Jews. 
C.  Persecution  of  the  Christians. 

1.  Saul  of  Tarsus  and  his  conversion. 

III.  The  missionary  labors  of  Paul. 

A.  The  "Apostle  to  the  Gentiles." 

B.  Established  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Macedonia,  Italy. 

C.  The  Epistles  or  letters  of  Paul. 

D.  Importance  of  Paul's  work. 

IV.  Spread  of  Christianity. 

A.  Favorable  circumstances. 

1.  The  Pax  Romana. 

2.  The  common  use  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

3.  The  numerous  Jewish  settlements  all  over  the  Empire. 

V.  Early  organization  of  a  church. 

A.  Usually  in  a  city. 

B.  Offices. 

1.  Presbyters. 

2.  Chief  presbyter  or  episcopos. 

3.  Deacons. 

C.  Each  church  planted  the  churches  near  by. 

VI.  The  church  organized. 

A.  The  priest  in  the  parish. 

B.  The  bishop  over  the  diocese. 

C.  The  archbishop  over  his  diocese  and  other  bishops. 

D.  The  Patriarchs,  at — 

1.  Jerusalem. 

2.  Antioch. 

3.  Alexandria. 

4.  Constantinople. 

5.  Rome. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — How  did  Christianity  differ  from  other  religions  that  had  gone  before  it?     Out 

of  what  religion  did  it  grow?  Study  the  New  Testament  and  learn  the  names  of  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles.  Locate  the  place  to  which  each  epistle  was  sent.  Trace  the  missionary  journeys 
of  Paul.  What  is  the  book  of  Acts?  How  was  Paul  especially  fitted  to  preach  to  the 
Gentiles?  Explain  the  development  of  the  church  organization.  What  churches  to-day  are 
organized  in  this  way?  Which  are  not?  Explain  how  this  came  to  be. 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Map — Journeys  of  St.  Paul  and  churches  established  by  him  (No.  9). 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Acts  II,  VI,  IX:1-31.     X:l-33,  XIII-XXVII. 

Romans,  Corinthians,  etc.     Botsford,  ch.  XLI:I-II. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  508-512.     Botsford,  Rome,  pp.  231, 

262-265,  281-285,  291. 

66.    CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

I.  Persecutions. 

A.  Causes. 

1.  Attitude  of  the  Christians. 

2.  Superstition  of  the  people. 

3.  Opposition  of  the  government. 

B.  Results. 

1.  Closer  unity  of  the  church. 

2.  Greater  devotion  to  the  church. 

II.  Constantine  and  the  Church. 

A.  Conversion  of  Constantine. 

B.  The  Edict  of  Milan,  313  A.D. 

C.  Constantine's  favor  to  the  Christians. 

D.  The  Council  of  Nicaea,  325  A.D. 
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III.  Theodosius  and  the  Church,  379-395  A.D. 

A.  Christianity  made  the  state  religion. 

B.  Pagan  worship  prohibited. 

C.  Theodosius  and  the  Bishop  of  Milan. 

IV.  Christian  ideas  of  conduct. 

A.  Individual. 

B.  Social. 

V.  Influence  of  Christianity  on  the  Empire. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — What  was  the  effect  on  the  church  of  persecution?     Explain.     What  caused  the 

Romans  to  persecute  the  Christians?  What  were  the  steps  by  which  Christianity  conquered 
the  Roman  world?  What  service  to  the  church  was  performed  by  Constantine? 
By  Theodosius? 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  109-113,  116,  135,  136.     Munro,  Nos.  123-134.     Botsford,  ch. 

XLI:III-V;   ch,  XLII:III-VII;   ch.  XLV:III-XIII. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  524-525.     Emerton,  Introduction,  pp. 

92-111. 

67.    THE  EMPIRE  IN  395  A.D. 

I.  The  final  division  of  the  Empire. 

A.  The  Eastern  half. 

1.  Territory. 

2.  Capital. 

3.  Character  of  its  civilization. 

4.  Duration. 

a.  Constantinople  captured  by  Turks  in  1453. 

B.  The  Western  half. 

1.  Territory. 

2.  Weakness. 

3.  Early  downfall. 

II.  Gradual  decay  of  Roman  civilization. 

A.  Decrease  of  population,  caused  by — 

1.  Slavery. 

2.  Race  suicide. 

a.  Decline  of  the  family. 

b.  Infanticide. 

3.  Disease. 

4.  Civil  wars. 

B.  Heavy  burden  of  taxes,  caused  by — 

1.  Expense  of  the  government. 

a.  Support  of  idle  mob. 

b.  Court  luxury. 

2.  Fewer  tax  payers. 

C.  "Hard  Times." 

D.  Christian  church. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — What  is  meant  by  the  "fall  of  Rome"?     What  were  the  causes  of  the  decline  of 

the  empire  once  so  powerful?  How  far  back  can  that  be  traced?  Did  the  establishment  of 
the  empire  hasten  or  retard  this  process?  Explain  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  population, 
of  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation.  How  did  the  Christian  religion  serve  to  undermine  the 
empire?  "The  Empire  was  an  empty  shell,  ready  to  be  crushed  by  the  first  shock."  Explain. 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Map— Empire  in  395  A.D.  (No.  14.)     Outline — Causes  of  the  Fall  of  the  Empire. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  No.  119.     Botsford,  ch.  XLII:II;  ch.  XLIII:I-VI. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  533-537.      Webster,  General  History  of 

Commerce,  pp.  33-34. 

68.    THE  GERMANS. 
I.     Germany. 

A.  Physical  features. 

B.  Effect  on  development  of  Germans. 
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II.  Characteristics  of  the  Germans. 

A.  Physical  characteristics. 

B.  Courage. 

C.  Vices. 

D.  Good  qualities. 

III.  Rome's  contact  with  the  Germans. 

A.  Caesar. 

B.  Augustus. 

C.  Germans  as  Roman  soldiers. 

D.  Roman  slaves  in  the  empire. 

E.  Germans  admitted  as  colonists. 

IV.  Causes  for  German  migrations  and  success. 

A.  Need  for  more  land. 

B.  Attractiveness  of  Roman  territory. 

C.  Growing  weakness  of  the  Empire. 

V.  Most  Germans  already  Christians  at  this  time. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Compare  the  Romans  with  the  Germans  in  395.     Which  was  the  more  highly 

civilized?  Which  was  the  sounder  people?  Was  it  a  benefit  or  a  blow  to  civilization  that  the 
Germans  overran  the  Empire?  "Modern  civilization  is  made  up  of  three  elements,  the  Roman 
civilization,  the  fresh  blood  and  power  of  the  Germans,  and  the  Christian  religion."  Explain. 

2.  TEXT: — 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Compare  the  qualities  of  the  Romans  and  the  Germans  in  parallel  columns. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  No.  121.     Botsford,  ch.  XLIV:I-V. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  538-542.     Botsford,  Rome,  pp.  293-296. 

Emerton,  Introduction,  ch.  II. 

69.    THE  VISIGOTHS. 

I.  The  Visigoths  in  Dacia. 

II.  The  Visigoths  cross  the  Danube,  376. 

A.  The  inroads  of  the  Huns. 

B.  Visigoths  ask  to  be  admitted  into  imperial  territory. 

C.  The  crossing. 

III.  The  Visigoths  within  the  Empire. 

A.  Treatment  of  the  Visigoths. 

B.  Revolt  of  the  Visigoths. 

C.  The  Battle  of  Adrianople,  378. 

1.  Importance. 

IV.  Wanderings  of  the  Visigoths. 

A.  Greece. 

B.  Italy. 

1.  Defeated  by  Stilicho. 

2.  Assassination  of  Stilicho. 

3.  Sack  of  Rome,  410  A.D. 

a.  Importance. 

V.  The  Visigothic  Kingdom  of  Spain,  415-711  A.D. 

A.  Duration. 

B.  Relation  to  modern  Spain. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — What  two  fatal  mistakes  did  the  Romans  make  in  their  treatment  of  the  Visi- 

goths? What  was  the  significance  of  the  Battle  of  Adrianople?  Of  the  fact  that  Alaric  was 
defeated  only  by  a  German  general?  Of  the  assassination  of  Stilicho?  Trace  the  wanderings 
of  the  Visigoths  in  Europe.  What  territory  had  now  been  definitely  lost  to  the  Western 
Empire? 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  120,  122,  124.     Botsford,  ch.  XLV:I,  II. 

B.  Secondary    Works:— Botsford,   Rome,   pp.    297-302.     Emerton,    Introduction,    ch.    III. 

The  Students'  Gibbon,  pp.  202-209. 
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70.    THE  END  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE. 

I.  The  weakness  of  the  Rhine  frontier. 

A.  Troops  withdrawn  to  defend  the  east. 

II.  Barbarians  break  over  the  frontier,  406. 

III.  Barbarian  kingdoms  formed. 

A.  Burgundians. 

B.  Vandals. 

C.  Angles  and  Saxons. 

D.  Franks. 

VI.     Invasion  and  Repulse  of  the  Huns,  451. 

A.  Character  of  the  Huns. 

B.  Attila. 

C.  Attila  invades  the  west. 

D.  Union  of  Germans  and  Romans. 

E.  Battle  of  Chalons. 

1.  Results. 

2.  Importance  to  civilization. 

F.  Invasion  of  Italy. 

G.  Breakup  of  Hun  power. 

V.    The  Empire  formally  comes  to  an  end. 

A.  Sack  of  Rome  by  the  Vandals,  455. 

B.  The  degradation  of  the  emperors. 

C.  The  last  emperor  deposed,  476. 

D.  The  kingdom  of  Odoacer  in  Italy. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Had  the  empire  come  to  an  end  before  476?     What  is  the  significance  of  that 

date?  Locate  on  the  map  the  barbarian  kingdoms  mentioned  above.  What  was  the  impor- 
tance of  the  defeat  of  the  Huns?  What  if  the  Huns  had  won?  Study  the  map  and  picture  to 
yourself  the  situation  in  476. 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Map — Wanderings  of  the  Barbarians  (No.  14.) 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  125,  126.     Botsford,  ch.  XLIV:VI. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  547-552.     Botsford,  Rome,  pp.  303-309. 

Creasy,  Decisive  Battles,  pp.  153-168.     Emerton,  Introduction,  ch.  IV.     The  Student's 
Gibbon,  pp.  258-263. 

71.    THEODORIC  AND  JUSTINIAN,  476-565  A.D. 

I.  The  Ostrogoths  and  the  Eastern  Empire. 

A.  Defended  the  lower  Danube,  for  the  Empire. 

B.  Election  of  Theodoric  as  their  king. 

C.  Theodoric  offers  to  conquer  Italy. 

1.  Theodoric  to  be  representative  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

II.  The  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  493-526. 

A.  Theodoric's  character  and  ability. 

1.  Early  training. 

2.  Respect  for  Roman  civilization. 

B.  The  policy  of  Theodoric. 

1.  Italians  treated  as  equals  of  Germans. 

2.  Art  and  literature  patronized. 

3.  Restoration  of  buildings  and  aqueducts. 

C.  Prosperity  of  Italy  under  Theodoric. 

D.  Death  of  Theodoric. 

III.  Justinian,  Emperor,  527-565. 

A.  Conquests. 

1 .  Vandal  kingdom  conquered. 

2.  Ostrogoths  driven  out  of  Sicily  and  Italy. 

B.  Works  of  peace. 

1.  Buildings. 

2.  Commerce. 

3.  The  code  of  Justinian. 

IV.  Later  character  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  565-1453. 

A.  Largely  Greek  in  character. 

B.  Services  to  western  civilization. 
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V.    The  Lombards  in  Italy,  568-774. 

A.  Drive  out  forces  of  Eastern  Empire. 

B.  Hardships  of  Italy. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Compare  the  character  and  ability  of  Theodoric  with  that  of  other  German  kings. 

Comment  on  his  rule  in  Italy.  Account  for  Justinian's  successes.  Were  they  permanent? 
Was  the  expulsion  of  the  Ostrogoths  good  or  bad  for  Italy? 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Map — Europe  at  the  death  of  Theodoric  (No.  14.) 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources.— Davis,  Nos.  127-130. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  552-555,  557-561.     Botsford,  Rome,  pp. 

311-320.    The  Student's  Gibbon,  pp.  278-287,  309-321,  340-369. 

72.    REVIVAL  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE. 

I.  Rise  of  the  Franks. 

A.  Conquest  of  Clovis,  486-511. 

1.  Northern  Gaul  from  Romans. 

2.  Southern  Gaul  from  Visigoths. 

3.  Burgundians  made  tributary. 

4.  "Rhine  to  Pyrenees." 

B.  Rule  of  Clovis. 

1.  Treatment  of  Gauls  and  Romans. 

2.  The  Franks  become  Christians,  496. 

C.  Charles  Martel  and  defeat  of  Mohammedans. 

1.  Battle  of  Tours,  732  A.D. 

II.  Charles  the  Great,  786-814. 

A.  The  Frankish  kingdom  at  his  accession. 

B.  Character  and  appearances. 

C.  Conquests  of  Charlemagne. 

1.  Lombards. 

2.  Saxons. 

3.  Bavarians. 

D.  Extent  of  Charlemagne's  kingdom. 

E.  Charlemagne's  service  to  civilization. 

III.  The  Empire  of  the  West  reestablished  800  A.D. 

A.  Power  of  Charlemagne. 

B.  Pope  Leo  crowns  him  Emperor. 

C.  Changes  since  395  in  the  Empire. 

1.  QUESTIONS: — Compare  the  Franks  with  the  Ostrogoths.  Compare  Clovis  and  Charlemagne  with 

Theodoric.  What  was  the  importance  of  the  battle  of  Tours?  How  did  the  Empire  of  800 
differ  from  that  of  395?  What  was  the  effect  of  the  barbarian  invasion  on  civilization?  Was 
civilization  permanently  set  back  by  the  barbarian  invasion?  Has  modern  civilization  bene- 
fited? How  did  the  world  in  800  differ  from  the  world  in  395? 

2.  TEXT:— 

3.  NOTEBOOK: — Map — World  in  800  A.D.,  showing  Charlemagne's  Empire,  the  Eastern  Empire 

and  the  Mohammedan  Empire  (No.  14.)     Theme — Importance  of  the  German  Invasions. 

4.  SUGGESTED  READINGS: — 

A.  Sources:— Davis,  Nos.  131-135,  138,  141-148.     Botsford,  ch.  XLVI:II-VI.     Einhard. 

B.  Secondary  Works: — Morey,  Ancient  Peoples,  pp.  569-581.     Botsford,  Rome,  pp.  321-334. 

Creasy,  Decisive  Battles,  pp.  169-179.     Emerton,  Introduction,  ch.  XIII-XIV. 
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